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Don’t Buy A Pig In A Poke 


And don’t hire a literary service without knowing its policy. 
Here is our policy: 

(1) We will give your manuscript a prompt, honest evaluation based upon 
our vast experience in appraising over 100,000,000 words of manuscript for every 
type of market. 

(2) We do not discriminate against new writers in favor of established 
professionals, but handle all manuscripts upon the basis of merit. 

(3) If your work requires revision which you can undertake, we will be 

lad ke specifi esti rith fee. Or, if it should require detailed 
glad to make specific suggestions without ice. r, f 1t should require detauied, 
line-by-line revision to bring it up to professional standards, we will discuss this 
with you by letter. 

4) As soon as your work is ready to market, we will campaign persistently 
for its sale. We will also prove our persistence through automatic submission 
reports and permanent submission records available to you at all times. 

(5) Upon sale of first American rights, we will refund your handling fee 
and take the straight 10% agency commission. 

(6) We will then act as your representatives for subsidiary rights sales 
through our affiliates in Hollywood, London. Paris, Stockholm and Melbourne. 

If you are an unestablished writer, very likely this is the service you need 
complete, specific and inexpensive. We sell books, short stories, plays, articles, 
and scripts to more than 85 editors in all categories. For example, our book sales 
go to such top markets as Harpers & Brothers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Houghton 
Mifflin, Dodd Mead, D. Van Nostrand, A. S. Barnes, etc. We’re especially proud 
of the number of first sales we have made for brand new writers. 

Why not write us now? Mail us some of. your work so that we can start 
helping you to sell. 


Me 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 
NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we 


must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to = 
5000 words; $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter: $10.00 = 
for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
S cover costs of reading, evalua- 
Let tion and marketing and are 
refunded on sale from our 10% 


« park commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: w s = 
npovt about your recent wakes tae = 


(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS 


We pledge that your manuscripts are being system- 
matically submitted where and when we tell you 





(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


In addition to our regular correspondence, we send 
you periodic submission reports listing dates and 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you 
can keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
while we look after your present interests. 







ill 


HH 


(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 


straight commission handling. 
If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us, xo Write to us 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 


two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher —— about yourself, your interests and 


within one year of our returning it to you, we will goals. The more we know about = 
gladly refund double your handling fee you, the sooner we may help you to sell. = 
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LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 
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Breaking “Writer’s Block” 


Dear Editor: 

The mhental-block which writers are wont to 
complain about in various literary publications is 
very real and very frightening. It can come at any 
time and may endure for hours, weeks, or months. 

It is likened to the parachutist who freezes in 
the act of jumping after years of coordinated 
jumps. Even seasoned actors fear that one time in 
their lives when stage-fright will unexpectedly 
come to be their guest onstage. 

Psychiatrists have written volumes on this phe- 
nomena, but after reading and studying the 
learned explanations the writer goes right ahead 
and has writer’s block anyway! 

The fellow-alcholic can help another to over- 
come his drinking habits to an extent but the 
writer is alone with the monkey on his back. 

At one time or another every writer will enter- 
tain this unwanted guest, the bug-a-bear of every 
professional person who crams too much data into 
the already full storeroom of his mind. 

If the writer sets apart a certain number of 
hours per day at a certain period when he has 
found himself to be the most productive, and if 
he sleeps the number of hours found to be suffi- 
cient for his mental alertness and has peace and 
quiet divorced from material discord, he has les- 
sened his chances of a mental-block occuring. 

If it does come, in spite of the elimination of 
such factors, let him remain at the typewriter for 
the fully allotted time period and just piddle 
around with the keyboard, allowing his mind to 
wander down nonsensical byroads until—like the 
ball in a pin-ball machine—it finds the right 
groove, and from then on its own momentum 
should carry the mind and fingers in the right 
direction for some highly productive work. 


Epwarb J. BARRETT, Pres. 
Free Lance Press Club, 
2532 Creston Avenue, 
Bronx 68, N.Y. 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincirinati, Ohio. Published hy the F. & W. 


How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
— has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 








“Practically every writing problem 


is squarely faced. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 
30-DAY TRIAL 


“*. . . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people.” 
St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with-agents @ making your 
research pay off @ ———. plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico _ + 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann eorge Santayana 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash a 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN BOOKS INC., Dept. WD-760 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 30 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


BE bsnadicedstonnwupeniestebotdinmidarasseternseseuine 
Address ...... 


ivawsmisasagkenedcnesenaudk Zone ..... er 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 











. Publishing Corp. 35c per co 


PY; 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 7. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. USA’ 












































To Write Something Wonderful 


Dear Editor: 

Underneath my picture in my high school year- 
book, it says, “Her ambition is to write something 
wonderful.” Now, 10 years later, I look at my 
serious, sober face in the picture, and at those 
words, and I wonder what in the world I meant. 
Did I want to associate mystelf with the magic 
word, writer? Did I earnestly hope to write some- 
thing useful, something that would help people? 
Did I have visions of writing something beautiful ? 
I don’t know. But there I am, forever looking 
serious, forever smugly announcing what J would 
be when J grew up. A writer. 





Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


G we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


$3 we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ei every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 

total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


S| in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EB We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


EB MoveRN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














Now I say, even more smugly, that I am onc. 
I say it because I’ve honed down the word to fit 
my foot like an old sneaker, rather than like the 
sequinned slipper I must have had in mind. If 
writers are people who work with words, who 
don’t like to see things awkwardly said, who re- 
vise their creations with compulsive thoroughness, 
and who work assiduously at getting published, 
then I am one. 

For a living, I work as a copywriter in a univer- 
sity public relations office. My husband is a gradu- 
ate student, and as he works on his thesis, I write 
recruitment brochures for prospective students, 
newsletters for parents of students, and mailing 
pieces to stimulate giving by former students. My 
words aren’t deathless (as commercial writers 
always say defensively) but some of them are good 
words. To fight the good fight for acceptable 
grammar, to plug away for low-pressure, dignified 
fund-raising, to describe an old University in a 
new way—these are challenging jobs. 


“But how about your serious writing?’’ my col- 
lege room-mate inquires anxiously—and my 
mother adds timidly, “Your novel?’ I wish to 
state, mostly for the two of them, that I am not 
now, and never have been, working on a novel. 


I write short unserious things. From my short 
experience, I’ve learned at least one important 
thing about writing even short things: you have to 
know what you're talking about. I crafted up a 
poem on my yearnings to be thin when I was 
pregnant; an article on enduring overdue preg- 
nancies; an article on juggling a baby and a full- 
time job; an article on a professor’s love for 
flowers ; an article on being a Catholic at a secular 
university. And I’ve sold them all. Why were they 
salable? Because I knew whereof I spoke. My 
profits aren’t matching my full-time paycheck by 
a long shot, but they are buying me stamps, and 
taxi rides on rainy days, and baby sitters for nights 
out, and chicken dinners ready-cooked from the 
take-out place, and magnificent size 22 belts. 

I wish I could give you a formula for selling 
your writing. I’ll tell you one thing, though, that 
helps avert discouragement: it’s sending out a 
rejected manuscript as soon as you get it. As soon 
as I finish an article, I make out a list of names 
and addresses of potential markets. If the first one 
won’t take it, I quickly send it to the second, and 
the third. 

I do some work nearly every week night, as 
soon as the baby is asleep. I work at least an hour 
and try to do two hours’ worth. The only times I 
don’t do any at all are when I’ve brought home 
big brown ominously full manilla envelopes of 
work from the office. Or the baby is sick. These 
times are mercifully few. 

So I am a writer. It’s fun and hard work and 
I like it. Whether I’m producing anything wonder- 
ful or not is something else again. Why did that 
caption in the yearbook say such a foolish thing? 
I blush to say that I know the answer. I wrote it. 

Jeunie FarLey 
69 Russell Road 
Fanwood, New Jersey 
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is a trick shot of two 
parallel walls in our new enlarged 
offices on Fifth Avenue. Most of the books 
are ALF placements—a great many are first books. The 
picture presents only a sprinkling—we can’t show all the books we have 
placed, or the other loaded bookcases in the same room, but ALF placements cover 
publishers from A to Z—from Arcadia to Ziff-Davis—and practically all the important publishers in 
between, including Knopf, Doubleday, Harper’s and Simon & Schuster. These books represented the start 
of careers that were enriched by sales to MGM, 20th Century Fox, Universal International, Columbia 
Pictures and a string of TV presentations. And it is your career that we are concerned with now. 





You want writing to be your one and only career. To date you may not have achieved that desire. 
At this point writing must be your second career—but it is a way of life which can replace anything else 
you are doing. This announcement is an invitation to a second career for people in all walks of life— 
teachers and truck drivers, lawyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, housewives and haberdash- 
ers, diplomats and doctors. You name the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer who 
started in that profession. (And of course those writers are not confined to books alone; they include The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, True, Argosy, and the whole range of magazines in 
every alphabetical category. ) 


Your career! The sale of the script you send today is important, but not as important as the overall 
long-range picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own background and potential. That is why 
so many ALF clients have turned from their regular jobs to full-time writing careers. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent me 
their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on the backgrounds-into-writing-careers — an ALF 
exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell me about your- 
self. And that goes for all these categories. 


BOOKS: 

oo S$: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a ~~ editorial evaluation of your book, 
fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. Here you will receive detailed initial com- 
ment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee refunded from commission 


os 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with 
your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate poy 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


































to point out that very little unsolicited free-lance 
copy fits into the pattern of Buick MacaziNe. 


Like, Words With Frigid Corners 


Cool Ones: Most of our stories are very specialized. When 
Man, like your March ish was a gasser but Ethel possible, we like to combine the experiences and 

Strainchamps’ Outsville piece on contemporary activities of a Buick owner in travel and feature 

slang bugged me. Like I been making the scene in articles. 

Flipsville since Year One and I just don’t dig For that reason, practically everything we do 

Squareville interpretations of the Prez’s English. is either covered by a staff member or assigned to 

Strainchamps has phoneyed up teen-age slang of a professional writer-photographer in the area. 

a decade ago, tossed in some archaic G.I. lingo One suggestion for anyone aiming at Buick 
(goof-off, flap) and beat you out of some bread. MacazinE is to query first with a paragraph. About 

Any hipster who would dare use words like: the only thing we can promise is a fast answer. 


“dodge,” “wheel,” “yak,” etc., would find himself 
cut from the scene and barred from all pads, like ee 
he shouldn’t talk dirty from Idiotsville. If Ethel puaien Departement 
ied ke th h he hi Id Buick MAGAZINE 

tried to make the scene here the hipsters wou 818 West Hancock Avenue, 
order her to cool it or they’d buzz the fuzz and 
have her busted for nuisance value. She must write 
with an ice-cube tray instead of a typewriter, like ’ oy 
her words got frigid corners. Man, my sensibilities Men’s Markets: 
are tender. Like don’t do it no more. Dear Editor: 

Joun A. KEEL With reference to Al Silverman’s article “The 
Men’s Field—Why The Inferiority Complex?,” I 
believe this article presents a distorted picture of 
the market. The piece deals almost entirely with 


LyNN RUESTER 


Detroit 1, Michigan 


Policy Change at Buick Magazine 


Dear Editor: selling articles. In reality, there is just as much 
We are happy to look at any material that comes opportunity to sell fiction in this field. The main 
our way. However, in fairness to authors, we want markets he mentions are the old established con- 





PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE FIRST ANNUAL 


WRITERS CONFEREME 
CEFF AT GO 
COLUMBINE RANCH, Estes Park, Colo. 
oe AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER 8 -ve 


under the direction of 


William Foster-Harris 
ASSISTED BY HUDSON STRODE, 


University of Alabama School of Journalism, 
Marian Castle, 
Author of the new book “The Silver Answer”, 
and 


Leonora Mattingly Webber, 
Writer for Sat. Eve. Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and others. 





Enjoy Columbine's 71st guest season during this stimulating conference! 
For further details, apply to Columbine Ranch, Estes Park, Colorado. 
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servative books, and a very few of the bread-and- 
butter magazines. Actually, the potentiality in this 
field is in the men’s “sophisticated” books. Why 
didn’t he mention: 


ACE Man To MAN GALLANT 
ScaAMP Sir VENUS 
NUGGET S1zz_e MERMAID 
FLING SHEER JEM 
SwANK SPICE SPRITE 
LION WICKED LITHE 
TomcaT CLoup 9 My Escort 
PLusH MONSIEUR 21 
ESCAPADE TONIGHT KING 
CAPER HarREM CANDID 
PLAYTIME RAPTURE PLEASURE 
Sir KNIGHT ToucHu REVELS 
ApaM BEDSIDE COCKTAIL Gay BLADE 

READER MEN’s DicEsT DuKE 

all fiction! IMPACT SPREE 
Mr. KNAVE BARE 


There are 46 titles above not mentioned in his 
article or market list. And how about mentioning 
the shoe string operators who don’t properly copy- 
right their magazines, and some of the others who 
stall on payment, and others who give those nice 
suspenseful, 90-day reports? Or is it WRITER’s 
Dicest’s policy not to call a spade by it’s right 
name—or to even mention it? Let’s see some ac- 
curate fearless reporting. 

Lou CULLING 
P.O. Box 589 
Hollywood 28, California 


¢ Obviously Mr. Culling has had a better experi- 
ence than many other WD readers with the mar- 
kets he mentions. There are very few proven 
reputable markets in his list, and the reason WD 
did not report their requirements is that they did 
not answer our questionnaire. No doubt several of 
these markets will be non-existant or merged at 
this reading.—Ed. 


An Audience of One 


Dear Editor: 

My five-year-old daughter is very interested in 
my attempts to become a writer. I often read my 
children’s stories to her. 

The other evening the following conversation 
took place and the more I think about it the better 
it makes me feel. 

Perhaps it will be an encouragement to other 
writers. 

I made this remark to my little girl, “My poem 
came back to me, in the mail, today. I wish I could 
sell it.” 

Cathee Lee replied, ““Maybe the Jackmans, next 
door, would buy it or maybe Mr. Evans across the 
street.” 

“But I want to get it published,” I answered. 

Then Cathee Lee, in a very matter-of-fact voice, 
said: “I don’t think it needs publishing, Mommy, 
it’s alright the way it is!” 

NANETTE C. THOMPSON 
1010 S. Lemon Avenue 
El Cajon, California 


QUICKLY SELLS 
ARTICLE FOR $250 

“The N.1.A. Course is the surest road 
to writing success. The instructive 
criticism of my N.I.A. lessons lead 
me to profitable authorship quickly. 
News stories have brought me $15 
and $25. But my best sale to date is 
the article | sold to a national maga- 
zine for $250."'"—Walter Reisner, Loves 
Lane, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S° MANY people with the “germ” of writing 





in them never get started. Some suffer from 

inertia. Others question their own ability to 
learn professional writing because of a mistaken 
idea that the field is confined only to persons 
gifted with rare genius. 

Few realize that editors everywhere need fresh, 
new talent to write the great bulk of commercial 
work that must be turned out by so-called “un- 
knowns.” Thousands of men and women like 
yourself, write most of the fiction, advertising 
copy, TV and Radio scripts you see and hear and 
countless articles on business, current events, social 
matters, hobbies, travel, local, club and church 
activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive 
style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the ‘‘professional’”’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 
ments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your powers 
of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy taking this 
test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below, today. No salesman will call on you. Newspape 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) (Lic. by State of N. Y.) Approved Member, 
National Home Study Council. 


| rceneiacteees | | 4 COUPON NOW !8tesecceccccsnceeg 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Wrrrer’s Dicest, July. 
Mi. 1 

Miss ; Deis sa aoe ROOTS E SAE are 

Mrs. ) 
Address 


City , ST ee Seer 
(All correspondence confidential. No sal 














Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 






















































Is There Another O. Henry? 


Dear Editor: 


I thought your readers might be interested in 
our writing activities here at Michigan State 
Prison. Here is a run down on recent sales, contri- 
butions, etc. 

The “Prince” inspired thousands of prisoners 
to strive for a niche in the halls of literary fame. 
The Prince—known as O. Henry, master of the 
short story, and to his fellow inmates as William 
Sidney Porter, No. 30666—spent three years in the 
Ohio Penitentiary. 

Many of the prisoners he inspired are now con- 
fined at Southern Michigan Prison, Jackson. Three 
years ago when Mel Carlson sold his first story, 
“Bards Behind Bars’ to WriTER’s Dicest (June 
°57) he wrote: “Last year more than $12,000 in 
publishers’ checks were posted to the accounts of 
100 inmate writers. But all that’s written, does 
not sell and out of the 100 men who received 
checks, only 38 sold regularly and more than 
900 tried and failed.” 

On December 22, 1958, an Associated Press re- 
lease on “the writingest prison in the world” 
ended its feature with: “It is now estimated that 
the prison writing program at Jackson has nearly 
2500 full and part-time writers.” 

In 1958, one of our group sold $8,000 worth 
of articles on just about every subject under the 
sun. In 1959 his sales were even higher when he 
was released on parole in late summer. 

Reggy Crane, who sold the “prison pet’ piece 
to REApDER’s Dicest for $800, placed more than 
$1000 in medical articles with Topay’s HEALTH, 
last year. He was also published in several other 
national magazines before leaving on parole last 
fall, after 17 years behind these walls. 

Gordon Shelly’s “I Take The Rap” was pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton in handback. He received 





Fourth Annual 
Antioch Writing and Publishing Seminar 
August 14-20, 1960 


for descriptive brochure write to 
Director of Continuing Education 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


‘. 


PUBLISHER -WANTED 


No subsidy. In step with the present tremendous upsurge 
of interest in extrasensory perception, life after death, etc. 
I compiled a terrific book ‘‘Your Happiness Here and Here- 
after”. It explains in a most fascinating manner the whole 
truth about modern spiritualism, Experts who examined the 
manuscript raved about it. It is sure to make a bestseller. 


Contact Irwinn F. Krimm, Ps.D. 
P.O. Bex 4001, Long Beach 4, Calif. 


MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


th Annual, July age erage Robert Francis, James 
Still, Harvey Curtis Webster, Robert Hazel, Eugene 
Sloane, John Napier, and Others. SUBJECTS: poetry fic- 
tion, nonfiction. PROGRAM: classes, conferences, group 
sessions, lectures. FEES: $15 per wéek, tuition; per 
week, room. WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Ky. 























$1700 in advance royalties. Popular Library, Inc., 
brought out a 300,000 paperback edition last sum- 
mer at 35c per copy. Gorden is now writing a 
second book and takes time out occasionally to 
write an article or story for one of the mass cir- 
culation publications. 


The 2500 full and part-time writers are sub- 
mitting an average of 31,100 pieces of material 
for sale every month, ranging from 25-word jokes 
to 120,000 word book-length manuscripts. In a 
12-month period 373,200 manuscripts (including 
jokes and fillers) are submitted to thousands of 
free-world publications. This impressive output 
builds up to a grand total of 18,660,000 words. A 
huge amount of the wordage came from stories, 
articles, poems, etc., which did not sell the first or 
second time out and were submitted over and 
over again, and therefore, does not represent 373,- 
200 newly written manuscripts each month. How- 
ever, from this tremendous writing effort last year, 
publishers paid over $50,000 to make this one of 
the most successful writing programs now being 
conducted in a penal institution. 


Mel Carlson, Robert Dale, Peter J. Kosmoff 
and many of the other writers mentioned in Mel’s 
story, “Bards Behind Bars,” have left for the tax- 
paying-free-world. Peter J. Kosmoff, the Russian 
refuge, died last year. The others have not been 
heard from. 


This program for prison writers was authorized 
by former Commissioner of Corrections, Earnest 
C. Brooks, in 1951, and those who question the 
wisdom of permitting inmates to censor out their 
own stories, will be interested in knowing there has 
not been one violation of this trust. Gordon Ful- 
ler, director, Individual Treatment, sponsors our 
program. 

Firoyp Huri 

No. 70001 

4000 Cooper Street 
Jackson, Michigan 


Quoth the Raven Nevermore 


A registered letter sent to GotF Grapuic, 278 
Clinton Place, Newark, New Jersey, was returned 
with a postal note, “Moved, left no address.” We 
are sorry to report the close of this sports market. 


FLorma Outpoors 2220 Moreno Ave., Fort 
Meyers, Fla., has suspended publication according 
to its associate editor, Peggy Stephens. 


Shasta Publishers, 5525 South Blackstone, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois refused to accept a letter from 
WD. The letter asked for an explanation of several 
WD reader complaints. We assume by this action 
that Shasta is not interested in soothing the 
strained relationship they created with free-lance 
writers. 


A note addresed to WESTERN FAMILY OUTLOOK, 
1300 N. Wilton Place, Hollywood, California was 
returned with the slot checked, ‘Moved, left no 
address.” We assume that this market has sus- 
pended publication. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. « » You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 

Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 

for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 


nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 





1. Two Saturday Evening Post 


sales for NYS students.* Valuable 
Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | 3oo'""t Win be 
Evening Post, two books— | sent to you with- 
and a major book club | tion on your part 
choice —all for one NYS 
graduate.* 


tion on your part 
by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 











These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. *(Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 





ANI NINININININISN 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course.” 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth.” Martha 


Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
For Sales and Recognition. 


AAILWIVIVIVIIV 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 

geessesessesS END THIS COUPON TODAY eesecsecess 

Dept. 710 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obli a, our FREE Getto WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER 


Ng e ora cca this dd de nda aRRnNe oven sae es eins SaONN 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No sal will call.) 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED HOW 
OUR GLOBE IS SHRINKING? 


Pony Express Days Are Past; 
a Jetliner Now Brings Your 
Letter to Me in Hours. 


N AIRMAIL LETTER sent to me 
7A from any point in the United States 
It takes 
the same number of hours to get a letter 
delivered ten miles distance. Yet, in the minds 


of a few the illusion of distance persists and 
“T would work with you if you 


is in my hands in 24 hours. 


they say, 
weren't ’way out there in California!” 


It isn’t a question of where | live, but what 
I have to offer. I am offering the same con- 
structive book writing aids that my clients 
have applied successfully for over two 
decades. 

If you are writing a book of any kind and 
require help to complete it, let me know your 
problem and a solution will be devised. The 
column to the right is suggestive of my indi- 
vidual help and is not a list of stock services. 
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INCLUDED IN 
MY WIDE RANGE 
OF SERVICES 
ARE THESE 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction, augmented by 
written criticism when 


needed. 
e 


REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A fin- 
ished book bearing your 
name, built from your 
notes or outline. 








My free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, 
tells you more. Write for it; 
let's get started. 














Lean CONSULTANT 





POST OFFICE BOX 38 
MANHATTAN BEACH, 


CALIF. 
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Expanded Market 


Dear Editor: 

Since Dopc—E News MacazineE has developed 
into one of the better markets for photojournal- 
ists, I thought you might be interesed in these re- 
cent developments, policy and editorial-wise: 

1. Would like to emphasize that we purchase 
FIRST RIGHTS ONLY material; competition is 
mighty tough here, and the freelancer who comes 
up with previously-published material is wasting 
his time so far as we are concerned. One freelancer 
in particular was crass enough to recently submit 
a picture-story he SOLD US three years ago; the 
same piece also had appeared in a rival magazine! 

2. We now pay “on acceptance of client,” which 
means payment about three months in advance of 
publication. 

3. We are very much interested in two new 
types of stories (with pictures, of course—both 
color and b&w): 

(a) Regional recipes which colorfully tie in 
with their home community—‘“Grit Bread” in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, ‘““The Monster is a Deli- 
cacy” (octopus on the West Coast), “Penelope 
Barker Tea Cakes” originated by a “petticoat revo- 
lution” in North Carolina, etc. Not JUST recipes, 
but recipes with interesting background, etc. 

(b) Success stories of young men and women 
(25 to 35) in business; young Americans who have 
colorful backgrounds and/or overcame great odds 
to “make it” in the eyes of both their community 
and the local bank. 

We still pay top rates; like to be queried first. 

W. W. Diexy 

Editor, Dooce News MAGAzINE 
5435 W. Fort Street 

Detroit 9, Michigan 


Writer’s Club 


Dear Editor: 


We have a small group of writers who have been 
meeting informally at odd intervals, under the 
name of The Golden Triangle Literary Club. 

We have been meeting in a small office, but if 
there are enough would-be writers in the Beau- 
mont-Orange-Port Arthur area, we could get more 
space for bigger meetings in various community 
centers. 

Some of us are a bit further along than others. 
One member is a newspaper man who has made 
sales in the true detective field, and we have others 
trying to break into the mystery and western fields. 

We would be glad to hear from writers in the 
“Golden Triangle” area, with a view to forming 
a more permanent sort of club. 

Louis LEE 
324 Bluestein Building 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


Dear Editor: 

Writers Round Table is an informal group 
which meets twice monthly for criticism of manu- 
scripts and discussion of writing problems. 














Let this editor 
make YOUR writing 
clear, clean, precise! 


As assistant man- 
aging editor of 
The New York 
Times, Theodore 
Bernstein 
watches over the 
language of 600- 
odd editors and 
reporters— § 
America’s lead- , 
ing journalists. 





YOU too can benefit from the same 
brilliant guidance—from hints that 
will make your prose vivid, eco- 
nomical, accurate and colorful. 
Now Theodore Bernstein has writ- 
ten a best-selling book—WATCH 
YOUR LANGUAGE—and Harper’s 
Magazine calls the material in it 
“one of the world’s best correspond- 


ence courses.” 


What will 
WATCH YOUR 
LANGUAGE 

do for you? 


You'll see, when you read it 
on a no-risk basis, why this 
is the fastest-selling book 
on writing published in ten 
years. Mr. Bernstein ex- 
plains words that need 
watching—shows you how 
to add brightness to your 
stories—steers you away from pitfalls in grammar 
—strengthens and invigorates your style. You'll 
keep his book next to your typewriter; and your 
writing (and sales!) will show that you use it. 





SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY: 


Channel Press, Inc., 
159 Northern Boulevard, 
Great Neck 7, New York 


| want to examine WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE, by 
Theodore M. Bernstein, at no risk. Enclosed is 
$3.95, covering cost of the book and postage. If 
| do not decide to keep the book, | will return it 
within 15 days and my money will be refunded. 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. ZONE 
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Writer's Digest 


1 Forum 


EDITOR 13. Through My Glass, Brightly, Stanley Richards 
Richard K. Abbott 
20 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 


MANAGING EDITOR 26 How Sharp the Editor’s Pencil, Henry Malmgreen 
Richard Rosenthal ; 
31 Trade Journaling, Robert Latimer 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 37. Trade Journal Markets 

Florence Hoffmaster a a ee ae ee 


42 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Hal B. Goldberg 49 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 


56 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Jack McCain 60 An Idea a Day, Frank Dickson 


66 Writer’s Market 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, 80 at 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a ouny;s $3. 50a years $6.00 for two years; 
$3.50 a year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should er thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1519. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Co., Inc. 





Across The Desk 


No infant ever grew faster and affected the habits of millions of Americans so rapidly as the 
television industry. As early television outgrew the wrestling matches and transplanted 
vaudeville, writers who could produce effective scripts became more important. Today 
networks and sponsors are actively seeking new writers who can meet the challenge. The 
Hallmark Teleplay Writing Competition and the CBS Television Workshop are two such 
encouraging projects. Albert McCleery, Supervising Producer of the CBS Television Work- 
shop, predicts “Golden Days for Good Writers” in a discussion of his requirements and the 
potential television offers writers. What Mr. McCleery has to say is so vital that we have 
turned over this column to a complete publication of his statement. 


“If, during the next 10 years, there is no the history of the world. The medium is in- 
outbreak of hostilities, we can expect a cul- _satiable; it consumes an incredible amount 








tural explosion of unlimited magnitude. For 
writers anxious to win recognition for their 
works, this presages a golden era as well as 
an opportunity not to be overlooked. If they 
are not lulled into lethargy by too easy an 
existence, they can reap worthwhile rewards 
for their efforts. 

“Today, television is responsible for putting 
more writers to work and enabling them to 
realize more substantial returns from their 
endeavors than any other single medium in 


10 


of material each year. Actually, we are in 
the midst of a booming writers’ market. If 
peace stays with us for the next few years, the 
situation will become even more lucrative. 
“We at the CBS Television Workshop, 
haveintroduced 14 newwriters for television 
during the past season. We are anxious to 
discover even more during our coming sea- 
son when the Workshop returns to the air 
on October 2nd. Our particular needs are 
(Continued on page 77) 
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We welcome new members who are really inter- 
ested in writing, rather than the glamorous idea of 
“being a writer.”’ No “kaffeeklatch” or dilettante 
atmosphere here. Just serious discussion and in- 
terchange of ideas. 

Those interested may write to the undersigned 
and will be notified of meeting date and place, 
which is in Chicago’s Loop. 

OrREA ABELIO 
1140 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Writers’ Workshop 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to list with you the “(Cumberland 
Writers’ Workshop” which will run from July 18- 
29 at Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. I am the director and the one to whom 
mail should be addressed. 


Georce C, Grise, Chairman 
Lang.a and Lit. Division 


e WD received this note after the May issue had 
gone to press. In order to make our list of summer 
writers’ conferences complete and give the good 
people in and around Clarksville fair warning 
about visitors who will closely study children, 
grocery store clerks, signs, restaurants, the town 
hall, etc., we publish the notice above.—Ed. 


Crossword Puzzle Market 


Dear Editor: 

We are in the market for topical crossword 
puzzles. We will pay $10.00 and up for crossword 
puzzles 15x15 or 17x17 constructed to word 
lists supplied by us. Anyone interested in making 
up puzzles for us should submit samples of puzzles 
which he has had published. Puzzles should be 
reasonably difficult. But they should not rely on 
tricky definitions nor use too many freak words or 
abbreviations. 

ELEANOR SIKORA 

Editor, ProGREss 

100 Broadway 

East Paterson, New Jersey 


Now I Know 


Dear Editor: 

I was sincerely impressed with the article, 
“Don’t Blame Me,” by Ruth Cleaves Hazelton, 
which appeared in the April issue of WritTErR’s 
DicEstT. 

As a beginning writer, I found her opinions and 
suggestions extremely interesting. I feel that an 
article written by someone who is experienced in 
the writing field, offers a student the opportunity 
to learn what will and will not sell. 

My congratulations to Ruth Hazelton for an 
excellent article. 

Joun Victor CEDERGREEN 
11411 S. W. Military Road 
Portland 19, Oregon 





UNIQUE WRITERS' COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-Dec. Any length of time. Exper- 
ience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful 
surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years in Chicago 
studio. Mail coaching. Boston and Wakefield classes. 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 











SHORTHAND in 






Famous SPEEDWRITING sherthand. 120 words 

per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 

ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 

struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 

available. 37th yr. Write for FREE booklet. 
rd, 

4 Dept. 6707 ag WEEKS 


— 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





27th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25 — AUGUST 12 


Outstanding Staff: 
Ray B. West. Jr. Novel 
Karl Shapiro Short Story 


Edwin L. Peterson Poetry 

Elizabeth Yates Juvenile 

William Stucky Nonfiction 
Drama 


Day Tuttle 
Willy Ley and Harold Walton 
Stanton Peckham 
Write Margaret Robb, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Popular Science 
Book Review 
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$ WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
? STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
2 CAN DO FOR YOU 


Q The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
Q ou is to give you the self-confidence that comes from ( 
( Cnowing that you are master of your writing craft. You 
) will KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are{ 
yalive and technically right. You gain this confidence by 
) systematic study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step ( 
¢ help in creating a story of your own. 
) Pp 4 . 
( At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with ¢ 
2 you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
) classes. When you go wrong you are gently but oped pe? 
§ back on the right track. The result is that at the end of 
(the course you are likely to have the best story you have ¢ 
q ND a background that will mak ( 
(ever written . . . AND a background that will make every 
P woe Hs oary you write the kind that editors buy and ¢ 
readers ike. 
5 ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher 1s 4 
( recognized by editors and educators alike. Author of hundreds 
) of stories and articles, she is currently on the staff of a major 
college. Her instruction is based on her own successful writi) 4 
) experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching o 
een. techniques. Her system has been tested and proved suc: ¢ 
ess! ° 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 

CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


) Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 

y to do to make it right. $1.00 © thousand words, $5.00 
minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25,000 

) words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 


_ PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT _ 


) Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
) (Licensed by New York State) : 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
} me about your step-by-step help. 

; PE Oe ( 

7 
} 
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Here at SMLA, we have a sort of standing joke when we come into the office in the morning 
and find that our wastepaper baskets or chairs have been switched around. We know, of course, 
that it’s only the nighttime cleaning woman being careless, but we have a far more romantic ex- 
planation for it. We tell each other that it’s our clients’ famous characters stepping out of the 
books in our office library and haunting us again. 


You’ve probably recognized some of these characters by our artist’s impression above. By way 
of identification, SMLA represents the creators of Jeeves!, John J. Malone*, Dr. Christian%, Shell 
Scott*, Hildegarde Withers5, Zorro®, Peter Chambers?, Johnny Liddell8, The Lone Ranger?, and 
many, many others. 


Well, the havoc wreaked in our office by the nocturnal prowling of these characters is, of course, 
imaginary, but not imaginary by any means is the impact the characters have made on the world 
and the fame and fortune they’ve brought to their creators since they first emerged in short stories, 
books, or other media. As for the future—well, one of the characters in that manuscript you’ve 
just finished may well develop into a famous figure of tomorrow. We’ll be happy to work with you 
on your material. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words;$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
pogo oe and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
**...What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling angle. He takes you 
straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn out publishable material...’’ 
——Chicago Daily News 
Order YOUR copy from your gat Lovteciier, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
3.95. 


Street, New York 16, New York. $ 
































By Stanley Richards 


Writing for the theatre is one of the most rewarding branches of author- 
ship, and it is also one of the most difficult. Just why one should continue to 
write for the stage, despite the one-out-of-seven chances for recognition and 
success, remains to some an inscrutable mystery. To me there is little mystery 
to this curious determination. I always have been interested in the theatre, 
and as long ago as the age of seven, I. constantly envisioned stories, characters 
and locales in terms of the stage. A discarded shoe box or a cereal carton, cut 
out in the fashion of a proscenium arch and crudely painted, was utilized in 
my childhood to conjure up youthful theatrical fantasies. 








I feel that dramatists are born, not manu- 
factured along the way. From time to time, 
we have witnessed celebrated novelists who 
have come a cropper when they wrote for the 
theatre. Last season, Nobel Prize winner 
Pearl S. Buck was a glaring example. As ac- 
complished as she is as a novelist, Miss Buck 
came to a sad end with her first play, A Des- 
ert Incident. The technique of the novel and 
the technique of the play are widely divergent. 

A budding playwright must have the dra- 
matic instinct to begin with. We learn from 
doing. It is almost axiomatic that a drama- 
tist’s succeeding plays will surpass his first 
effort in content, skill and maturity. Working 
with a topflight creative director, an experi- 
enced company of actors and a compassion- 
ate producer still is the greatest training 
ground, university and college courses not- 
withstanding. 

But how and where to locate these first-rank 
craftsmen who could be of invaluable assist- 
ance in the evolution of one’s work—ay, 
there’s the rub! The directors of stature, like 
Elia Kazan, Tyrone Guthrie, Joshua Logan, 
Arthur Penn and Robert Lewis, are few and 
far between, and generally their schedules are 
filled two seasons in advance. Thus, for the 
newcomer, unless he has the backing of a 
powerful play agent and a celebrated pro- 
ducer, the opportunities of working in asso- 
ciation with one of these gifted craftsmen are 
few indeed. The newcomer, more often than 
not, will have to settle for a lesser directorial 
hand and trust to the fates that his work will 
emerge unscarred. 

Meanwhile, as he works he learns how to 
sustain a plot through three acts and how to 
create sound characterizations and arresting 
dialogue. He learns, too, that a play is not a 
play until it is on stage being performed be- 
fore an audience. The theatre, unlike most 
forms of writing, is a collaborative art. Not 
only does the dramatist collaborate with ac- 
tors and backstage technicians (director, 
scenic artist, costume designer, effects per- 
sonnel) , but once his play has been mounted 
on stage, he must also collaborate with his 
audience. He must persuade it to identify 
itself with one or more of the play’s charac- 
ters and to participate in its basic situation. 
Without this group collaboration, his play 
has little chance for success. 
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Then we come to two more factors which 
are essential to a playwright’s continual prog- 
ress and sanity: perseverence and stamina. 
The American theatre (and I assume the 
theatre in other parts of the world as well) 
bristles with enough disappointments and 
frustrations to crush anyone without these 
attributes. But, somewhow, these discourage- 
ing elements, bitter as they may seem at first, 
strengthen a true playwright and even shar- 
pen and increase his creative output. Call it 
defiance on his part, if you will, or an accept- 
ance of a challenge. 

A playwright is akin to a warrior. He must 
be prepared to combat his adversaries from 
the moment he types Act J, Scene i, until that 
opening night curtain when his victory or 
defeat is irrevocably sealed by the drama 
arbiters. The adversaries come in all shapes, 
forms and disguises; they may include the 
weather or the condition of a formidable 
critic’s digestive tract. But you must be 
alerted to them if you are seriously planning 
a Career as a dramatist. 


Act I—Scene i 


My own career started in a baffling manner. 
I was employed by the Shuberts, who until 
recently were important producers, but who 
now specialize in theatrical real estate. I was 
a minor member of their press department, 
involved in preparing interviews with their 
players for the daily newspapers. At nights, 
while escaping from the Shuberts, I was en- 
gaged in my own activities, notably playwrit- 
ing. Just as I turned 18, I completed my first 
three-act play, Quantity Beach. It dealt 
rather passionately with a flock of denizens 
of a rundown boarding house in Coney 
Island, New York. With great pride, I had 
the play copyrighted in Washington and pro- 
ceeded to send it on the rounds of the play- 
brokers. (It is mandatory to have a play 
agent handle your play for Broadway and 
even off-Broadway production. None of the 
established producers will read an unsolicited 
manuscript which may pop in via the morn- 
ing mail.) Soon the list of agents dwindled 
down to one name, and before too long, that 
name agreed with the competitors: the play 
indicated considerable promise, but none 
would attempt to market it since it was not 
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“commercial.” (Just what is commercial 
never has been satisfactorily explained: often, 
the least likely commercial venture—i.e., 
Archibald MacLeish’s Pulitzer Prize drama, 
]. B.—will develop into the most profitable 
enterprise of the season. ) 


Dismayed but not quite defeated, I gave a 
copy of the play to an actor-friend to peruse, 
and that was that. One month later, I had a 
call from the drama desk of the New York 
Times requesting some biographical infor- 
mation about myself. I volunteered it with 
delight and at the end of the thrilling con- 
versation, I asked just why they wanted these 
sketchy details. I was informed that my play, 
Quantity Beach, had been “sold” to a Broad- 
way producer! 

The next morning, I read my name for the 
first time in the drama column. I also read 
the name of the producer, whom I had never 
met. It seems that the actor had given my 
play to a down-at-the-heels casting agent, 
who, in turn, had passed it along to a pro- 
ducer who was not famous for his profes- 
sional ethics. Without consulting me about 
my own property, he had set up a corpora- 
tion to finance and produce Quantity Beach. 

3 immediately sped to the office of The 
Dramatists’ Guild, signed on as a dues-pay- 
ing member, and solicited their assistance in 
obtaining a formal contract and an advance 
against royalties, as was customary in such 
transactions. The producer rebelled against 
these formalities: I was a new writer and 
what right had I to make such untoward 
demands! Both The Guild and I thought 
otherwise, and after four or five months of 
wrangling, we finally were able to wrest the 
manuscript from the shady entrepreneur. I 
was left with nothing more than a batch of 
newspaper clippings, a battered copy of my 
play, and my first severe disappointment in 
the theatre. 


The Theatre: A Temple of Hope, Or a 
Hell of Frustration 


Oddly enough, although Quantity Beach 
never was produced, its locale and several of 
its characters continued to intrigue me. 
Twelve years later, I utilized the same setting 
and the protagonists in a long one-act play, 
August Heat, which has been one of my most 








successful and remunerative plays to date. It 
was published by Dodd, Mead & Company 
in the prize annual, The Best One-Act Plays, 
and following its production on the New 
York stage, it received a newspaper citation 
for being “the best new play produced off- 
Broadway in 1950.” At least, I had found 
some compensation for that earlier setback! 

My second full-length play, Autumn Fur- 
lough, was a war-time comedy which dealt 
with a glamorous, but pig-headed belly 
dancer who invaded an army camp. Harold 
Matson, who today is one of the world’s lead- 
ing literary agents, found a great deal of 
merit in the comedy. He sent it on the man- 
agerial rounds and eventually it landed on 
the desk of actor-producer Alexander Kirk- 
land, who had just had a smattering of suc- 
cess with another comedy, Out of the Frying 
Pan. Kirkland plunked down five hundred 
dollars as an advance against royalties for 
the rights to produce Autumn Furlough, and 
The Guild contracts formally were signed. 

Kirkland then was in the process of divorc- 
ing Gypsy Rose Lee, the noted ecdysiast. Be- 
tween sessions with his lawyers and his per- 
forming eight times weekly in Junior Miss, 
somehow we were able to squeeze in script 
conferences. It was agreed by Kirkland and 
his chief backer, a manufacturer of dental 
supplies, that the play needed some “work.” 
Eager to see the play before the footlights, I 
agreed to the few minor revisions. Mean- 
while, a copy of the script had been dis- 
patched to Universal-International P:ctures 
with” the hope that they would partially 
finance the Broadway production. During 
those lush war years, motion picture com- 
panies heavily invested in Broadway plays 
both for the opportunity of profit-making 
and for the first refusal rights for films. 

I embarked on the task of making the re- 
visions. At the beginning, Kirkland’s sugges- 
tions seemed plausible and reasonable 
enough. Then, something strange occurred. 
During the process of revising, more and 
more the leading character in the play began 
to resemble Gypsy Rose Lee rather than the 
female I originally had conceived. Kirkland’s 
vocal suggestions soon were supplanted by 
bits and pieces of actual-writing and before 
either one of us knew it, he was as actively 
engaged in the writing as I was, and soon the 
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play became his as much as it was mine. This 
necessitated a different type of Guild con- 
tract. When the original option expired, we 
met at my agent’s office and a new agreement 
was signed by the two of us. I now had a 
collaborator! 

As the revisions proceeded at a dizzying 
pace, the play became more distant from me. 
A one-set show now had been transmuted 
into an extravagant and elaborate produc- 
tion. The 14 or so characters multiplied into 
hordes. Actors were being assembled by the 
dozens. During these dithyrambic proceed- 
ings which, not unlike that classic comedy, 
Room Service, took place in a crowded hotel 
suite, the play went through six or seven 
drafts. After a year of rewriting, the play was 
read to Kirkland’s principal “angel,” who, 
incidentally, had supplied most of the cash 
to sustain us during the revising sessions. 
During the fateful reading, the “angel” sud- 
denly turned into the devil: to put it bluntly, 
he was not amused. This was not the play he 
had agreed to finance a year previously: all 
the charm, humor and unpretentious ele- 
ments had been completely lost in the rewrite. 
Kirkland was adamant. He would not return 








A scene from August Heat at the Lenox Hill Playhouse in New York City. 


to my original script, not after our year’s joint 
labor. We had reached an impasse, and by 
the end of the week the production was can- 
celled. I was left with another batch of news- 
paper clippings, some $1200 wealthier, and a 
script which bore only a distant relationship 
to what I had conceived in the privacy of my 
study. My second major disappointment! 

But I was beginning to realize that each step 
in his career, no matter how disheartening, 
must serve as a lesson in the education of a 
playwright if he is to come out on top. 

After twelve months of silence, Universal- 
International suddenly decided they did not 
want to contribute to the financing of 
Autumn Furlough, but they were willing to 
offer me a term contract as a writer at their 
studio in Hollywood. Within the month, I 
was en route to the West Coast! 

My salary was small by traditional Holly- 
wood standards; thus, I fell heir to the assign- 
ments which were rejected by the more ex- 
perienced and affluent writers. But I was 
enjoying Hollywood, its social life; and my 
attractive trailer in U-I’s writing colony was 
sandwiched in between the dressing-rooms 
of Marlene Dietrich and Vera Zorina. 





Photo: Gene Lauber 
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One day, while observing Miss Dietrich in 
the process of being made up for a film, I 
thought of a title for a play: Marriage Is For 
Single People. Wasn’t Miss Dietrich simul- 
taneously both married and single? (The 
glamorous star is and has been married for 
many years, but generally consorts with her 
husband only once or twice a year. She there- 
fore has the stability of marriage, yet the 
freedom of being single. ) 

Retrenchment set in at Universal, and since 
I was low man on the writers’ pole, I was 
among the first to go. I returned to New 
York and wrote my play, Marriage Is For 
Single People. I chose for my plot a satire on 
Hollywood morals and general shenanigans. 
To counterpoint the incredible Hollywood- 
ians, I inserted a fresh, beguiling and virginal 
country lass from Fresno, California. The 
trouble, I later learned, was that I knew the 
girl all right, but I didn’t really know at first 
hand the Hollywoodians, for I never moved 
among that rarefied echelon of filmdon 
society. Although the play, in its original ver- 
sion, was entertaining and well constructed it 
lacked the most important elements of all: 
conviction and significance. 

You cannot write anything that will con- 
vince an audience unless you yourself are 
convinced by it. During the period I was 
writing my comedy, I tried to delude myself 
into believing I had known these types inti- 
mately. I could not have been more wrong. 

Nonetheless, the play was produced in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, with an excellent cast 
including Jeanne Cagney, Richard Hart and 
Ronny Graham. The reviews were splendid, 
and emanating as they did from the tough- 
minded Boston critics, both my agent, Harold 
Matson, and I felt that we had a certain win- 
ner. Movie companies dispatched their scouts 
to Cambridge and before long Columbia Pic- 
tures was discussing my returning to Holly- 
wood to write for them. 

A Broadway producer bought Marriage Is 
For Single People and I pocketed another 
$1000 advance check. While we were in- 
volved in casting, the Shuberts had offered a 
vacant theatre providing we opened within 
three weeks. This would have eliminated the 
pre-Broadway tryout tour, which I had in- 
sisted upon in my contract and which is 
essential to almost any play, but particularly 


to a farce-comedy, which depends heavily on 
the split-second timing of actors. The man- 
ager did not want to lose the Shubert play- 
house and I did not want to lose my tryout 
tour. The matter was settled by The Drama- 
tists’ Guild. I was released from my contract. 
Another major disappointment! 

Meanwhile, all the other producers who had 
shown interest in the script had turned to 
other seasonal projects. That is, all except 
one: an actress, Ruth Holden. Miss Holden 
was well known in the Broadway theatre and 
why in the world she preferred producing to 
acting, I shall never know. But she had fallen 
in love with my play and was determined to 
produce it on the New York stage. With 
amazing rapidity, she raised the $60,000 
essential for its production. 

Since I was not yet a name dramatist, we 
could not entice a name director. We settled 
for a seasoned but hardly inspired director. 
Although three popular female stars were 
interested in portraying the pivotal role, our 
director stubbornly insisted that he search for 
an unknown actress for the part. He found 
one. She was quite awful. 

Before diving into rehearsals, the director 
decided that the play needed some revisions. 
Once again, eager to see a play of mine per- 
formed, I yielded. I suddenly found myself 
locked in another hotel room, this time, how- 
ever, for only ten days. 

In April of that year, the play opened at the 
Shubert Theatre in New Haven. To put it 
mildly, we had a startlingly lavish production 
for a simple comedy. The women’s fashions 
were designed by three members of the haute 
couture, including the late kingpin of Holly- 
wood fashions, Adrian. The actresses’ head- 
gear and accoutrements were the handiwork 
of Lily Dache. Asa result of all this grandilo- 
quence, on opening night the play drifted out 
the window and was superseded by a dazzling 
fashion show. 

We moved to Boston and additional prob- 
lems. Our “unknown” rapidly was deteriora- 
ting in her performance. An emergency call 
was sent to the New York casting agents for 
an experienced actress this time to delineate 
my 17-year-old heroine. The first to arrive on 
the scene was a roughhouse screen and night- 
club comedienne. She had just passed her 
40th birthday and high living had taken its 
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toll. Since the play’s potential success de- 
pended a great deal on the versatility and 
credibility of the young heroine, the producer 
decided to close it in Boston for recasting, 
rather than brave the New York critics with 
a leathery actress skittering about under false 
pretenses. 

I was shattered, but not for long. Columbia 
Pictures wired me and made a firm offer for 
my services. I accepted. 

In the autumn, I learned that Miss Holden 
had engaged a new director, an English gen- 
tleman, to restage the play for a pre-Christ- 
mas opening. I was jubilant, for once again 
I would escape from the tentacles of Holly- 
wood and return to the theatre. 

Marriage Is For Single People went into 
production for a third time; but, regrettably, 
since I was in Hollywood and miles distant 
from the arena of preparations, I had given 
power of attorney to the new director to make 
any changes in the script that he desired, 
provided he felt that they would improve 
the play. When I finally was able to join the 
company, I was horrified to see the drastic 
changes he had made. It was almost impos- 
sible to recognize the play as the one I origi- 
nally had written. Now even the entertaining 
and farcial elements of the play had van- 
ished, and it seemed like a dull drawing room 
charade. I recall after the Broadway open- 
ing, my mother coming backstage and, with 
utter candidness, remarking to me: “I’m 
afraid you’ve just died of improvement!” 

To offset this nightmare, I locked myself in 
my own room at home and, without any ad- 
visers, wrote, in a single evening, a complete 
one-act play, District of Columbia. My agent 
promptly submitted it to Margaret Mayorga, 
editor of The Best One-Act Plays annuals, 
and she chose it as one of the ten best of the 
year along with works by Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller, Ben Hecht, Betty Smith and 
Archibald MacLeish. Thus, from another 
major disappointment grew a success and, to 
a degree, the fashioning of a new career as a 
successful author of short plays. 

The one-act play has been good to me. It 
has provided me with a comfortable income 
through the years, in addition to much criti- 
cal approbation. Mr. Bell’s Creation, has 
some sort of record for live television pro- 
ductions, eight in all, starring such diverse 
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personalities as Janet Blair, Veronica Lake 
and Virginia Vincent. Had it not been for 
the unhappy experience with Marriage Is 
For Single People, I doubt whether I ever 
would have turned to this form of dramatic 
writing. Perhaps subconsciously, I blamed 
the failure of Marriage on myself. Though 
I would not freely admit it, I had been callow 
and gullible, I had not only written about 
people I did|not understand, but I had too 
readily capitulated to the personal demands 
of producer and director. I had been neither 
strong enough nor experienced enough to 
stand up for my rights as author. In the one- 
act field, I possibly felt that I could say what 
I wanted to say with little or no interference. 
The plays would be published as I had con- 
ceived them, and if anyone shared the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm with which they 
had been written, fine! 


As a change of pace and a departure from 
the more serious attitudes of my short plays, 
I embarked on a three-act romantic comedy, 
The Proud Age. Shortly after its completion, 
it was mounted in summer stock, where it 
was viewed by a Broadway producer, James 
Merrill Herd, who, duly impressed with the 
work, purchased it for Broadway production, 
began negotiations with a top star, and listed 
it hopefully as an autumn entry. Toward late 
summer, Mr. Herd went on a fishing trip off 
the Carolina coast and lost his life during a 
devastating hurricane. The play, of course, 
was abandoned by his estate. My disappoint- 
ment was overshadowed by the loss of a good 
friend and wise counselor in the theatre. 

One of my constant publishers, Banner Play 
Bureau, offered to publish The Proud Age 
and release it for stock. My vitality was too 
low to seek another Broadway producer, and 
so I consented. Happily, the play since has 
done extremely well in community and stock 
theatres. 

Following the episode with The Proud Age, 
I decided once again to take inventory of 
myself. Was I really writing the truth as I 
saw it and felt it? Perhaps, in my one-act 
plays, but somehow I continued to evade this 
truth in my longer efforts. 

Beyond My Shore took the better part of a 
year to write. I composed four drafts before 
submitting the final one to my new agent, a 
woman whose main interest was focused on 
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television sales. She read the play and liked 
it, but had some definite reservations: it was 
divided into two acts rather than three, and 
it was top-heavy with drama. When I ex- 
plained to her that I could soften some of the 
drama, she was pleased. But when I insisted 
on retaining the two-act form, she admitted 
that she “went to the theatre to smoke at 
two intermissions, not one!” I immediately 
piloted her back to television and brought the 
play to the most powerful agent in the busi- 
ness, Audrey Wood. Miss Wood, who man- 
ages the destinies of Tennessee Williams, 
William Inge, Maurice Valency and Robert 
Anderson, among others, liked the play but 
felt that it needed some extensive revisions. 
I revised. An established producer—indeed, 
he was the first to see the new version—de- 
cided that he wanted to do it. A series of 
conferences were set up in Miss Wood’s lav- 
ish offices, and as they multiplied, so did the 
producer’s suggestions for changes. For him, 
the play did not contain enough “shock” 
value. Now, if we could insert some shocking 
scenes into it, it would be a tremendous com- 
mercial venture, providing, of course, we 
could get Shirley Booth to play the mother! 
Too, the shabby apartment, which houses 
the family, must be established as a former 
brothel! The suggestions for revisions were 
sickening. I politely refused to succumb to 
his demands, and thus a potential Broadway 
production went down the drain. 

Motion picture actress Joan Blondell read 
the play. She telephoned me and offered to 
package it for a summer stock tour, with her- 
self as star. She gave the story to the news- 
papers; Dorothy Kilgallen syndicated the 
news, and all was set. Following the tour, 
Miss Blondell planned to bring it to New 
York, possibly in association with an estab- 
lished management. Before the summer's 
peregrinations, my star got the maternal yen 
and decided to visit her children in Holly- 
wood. As luck would have it, while on the 
West Coast, she was offered a remunerative 
film role (which, incidentally, never mate- 
rialized, either) ; and so the tour was post- 
poned for another year. Back again came the 
play, and this time I brought it to veteran 
playbroker Frieda Fishbein. 

Miss Fishbein has been instrumental in the 
successful careers of many top flight dram- 








atists. She liked the play and, without wast- 
ing foolish time about the division of acts, 
sent it merrily on its rounds. 

One occasional producer was so disturbed 
by Beyond My Shore that he fled to the 
shower, slipped in the tub and suffered a se- 
rious head injury. Another couldn’t complete 
the play without telephoning his personal 
congratulations. Still another hopeful flew 
off to Hollywood in search of a star for the 
quite demanding role of the mother. Barbara 
Stanwyck liked it, but she was tied up else- 
where. Claire Trevor was enchanted with the 
play, but she was off to the South Seas on 
her husband’s yacht. The disillusioned im- 
pressario returned empty-handed as far as 
“marquee value” was concerned. Letters ga- 
lore concerning the merits of the play 
reached Miss Fishbein’s desk, but there were 
few takers because of casting problems, 
budgetary restrictions and the unavailability 
of certain directors. 

But all is not lost. Beyond My Shore, though 
set in Brooklyn and indigenous to the Ameri- 
can way of life in the 1930's, is having its 
pre-Broadway tryout in—of all places!—Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in a Portugese translation! A 
prominent actress, currently appearing on 
Broadway in another play, has scheduled the 
drama for a tour in 1960, and there have 
been requests for productions in at least four 
countries. And Broadway still is a very prom- 
ising possibility. 


A Playwright Must Search Within Himself 
For Truth 


In my early days, possibly my main objective 
in writing plays was pursely a financial one. 
Now, I know that this is not the true objec- 
tive for a writer. A writer must write as he 
sees fit; he must be honest in his work and in 
his approach. Despite the fact that I may 
have placed the blame elswhere for my own 
failures, I now realize that I myself contrib- 
uted to those failures by a certain lack of 
veridity. I scarcely believe I would glide into 
those pitfalls today, but they have taught me 
valuable lessons, and I feel that for these 
reasons alone I may be an infinitely better 
writer at this moment than I used to be. 
Writing a play requires a good deal more 
(Continued on page 72) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Mergers! Mergers! And more mergers! 
Random House has bought Knopf! Perhaps 
“bought” is not precisely the right word. 
This seems to be largely a matter of stock 
changing hands. The fact is, however, that 
Knopf is now a part of Random House, and 
you cannot write this—or read it—without 
feeling a sense of loss. 

Mr. Knopf has been described by H. L. 
Mencken as “the perfect publisher.” He is 
that rare individual among publishers, now 
becoming more and more rare, who feels that 
his time is best spent with his writers. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. has been in business 
for almost half a century, and most of that 
time it has occupied a proud and distinctive 
position in the publishing world. It has put 
out more than five thousand titles, each one 
an example of fine craftsmanship not only in 
writing and editing, but also in illustra- 
tion, design, production and typography. 
Knopf’s books have almost invariably been 
beautiful books, among the most beautiful 
books published. 

As you know (see “New York Market Let- 
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ter” of September, 1959), Alfred Knopf Jr. 
left his father’s firm to help found a new 
publishing house, Atheneum Publishers, of 
which the other partners are Hiram Haydn 
and Simon Michael Bessie. Has this in- 
fluenced the elder Mr. Knopf to merge with 
Random House? Many people think it was 
an important contributing factor. 

Another important factor was the old friend- 
ship among Mr. and Mrs. Knopf, Bennett 
Cerf, and Donald Klopfer. “The four of us 
have known one another well for approxi- 
mately thirty-five years,” says Mr. Knopf, 
“We have the highest confidence in and re- 
spect for one another’s taste, integrity, and 
competence in publishing. It is because of 
this old relationship—it would not be too 
much to call it affection—that we were able 
to come to our agreement so quickly.” 

But I don’t want this to sound like a paeon 
to the past. The terms of the agreeement (a 
handshake over the lunch table between 
Bennett Cerf and Alfred A. Knopf) provide 
that Knopf will retain its individuality and 
standards, and will continue to operate as 
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before at its own address, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. 

Alfred A. Knopf is Chairman of the Board 
as before, Blanche W. Knopf, his wife, is 
President, Harold Strauss is editor-in-chief, 
and Henry Robbins executive editor. Any 
kind of book has a good chance here if it 
lives up to the high standards maintained at 
Knopf. There are no other criteria. “We 
shall continue to publish in the future, as we 
have in the past, those books in which we 
believe, and we shall promote them in ways 
that seem best to us.” 

The same situation prevails in the juvenile 
department, of which the editor is Miss Vir- 
ginia Fowler. Miss Fowler puts out 32 books 
a year, all kinds of books for all kinds of chil- 
dren, of all ages. “We have an open view- 
point here,” Miss Fowler said. “The only 
yardstick is excellence.” 

For Bennett A. Cerf this merger is perhaps 
the high point of his career. “Ever since I 
was a boy in college,” he said, “it was my 
dream to be in the publishing business with 
Alfred Knopf. Our agreement this week is, 
for me, the fulfillment of a dream.” 

Random House will of course continue its 
own editorial policies as before in the mag- 
nificent Florentine mansion formerly occu- 
pied by the Fahnstock family and later by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, at 457 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. And may the bull- 
dozers spare this gem of nineteenth century 
elegance. 

The president is Bennett A. Cerf, the ex- 
ecutive vice president, Donald S. Klopfer; 
the editors Harry Maule, Albert Erskine, 
Paul K. Lapolla, Robert D. Loomis, Miss 
Lee Wright, Jason Epstein. Lee Wright is in 
charge of the mystery department, and will 
welcome any good books in this genre. 

The editor of the juvenile department is 
Miss Louise Bonino. Here too, the list is so 
large and varied, that almost any kind of 
book for children could be a good bet pro- 
vided only that it is a good professional job 
of its kind. 


More Mergers! 


The Times-Mirror Company of Los Angeles 
and The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., of New York, have merged 
through an exchange of stock. 


NAL is the world’s second largest publisher 
of paper-back books with its Signet and 
Mentor imprints. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959, NAL gross sales were $12,117,- 
000, about double 1955 volume. Now it is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Times-Mirror, 
but it will operate as an autonomous unit. 

“This merger with NAL furthers the Times- 
Mirror Company’s diversification into other 
areas of communications, and is a logical ex- 
tension of our newspaper, television, paper 
manufacturing and commercial printing ac- 
tivities,’ Mr. Chandler said. “NAL is no 
ordinary paperback publishing company. It 
has the greatest diversity of subjects, the 
broadest world-wide distribution, and the 
highest cultural level in the field. We believe 
the market for quality paperback books has a 
very great growth potential due to rising cul- 
tural tastes, higher literacy rates throughout 
the world, increasing college enrollment and 
more leisure time.” 

“As a distinct and separate member of 
the Times-Mirror family of companies,” Mr. 
Chandler promised, “NAL will retain its 
present management and personnel, the same 
policies and the same close affiliation with 
book publishers, authors, agents, booksellers, 
and magazine distributors.” 

New American Library was founded in 
February, 1948. The Signet imprint is used 
for quality books of fiction and reference; 
Mentor for serious non-fiction and classics. 
The company has been active in discovering 
important new writers. Over the years, many 
NAL authors have won Nobel and Pulitzer 
prizes. 

NAL will continue its operations as before 
from 501 Madison Avenue, New York City 
22. Mr. Victor Weybright will continue as 
Chairman of the Board and Editor. Truman 
M. Talley remains editor, vice-president and 
assistant to the Chairman. The senior editor 
is Mrs. Arabel] J. Porter. 

The original paperback books here are 
mostly in the “popular” category, such as 
mysteries, westerns, science fiction and gen- 
eral novels. Lengths run from 50,000 to 
150,000 words. Paperback books are doing 
better than ever before, and if you are work- 
ing in this field, New American Library will 
continue to be a fine market for your wares. 

Another important merger is that of Abel- 
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ard-Schuman, Ltd. which has acquired a 
controlling interest in Criterion Books, Inc. 
Criterion will continue to operate under its 
own imprint as a separate subsidiary of Abel- 
ard and will continue to exercise full au- 
tonomy in editorial, advertising, publicity 
and promotional problems. The shipping, 
selling, billing and warehousing, as in other 
mergers, will probably be consolidated. Cri- 
terion has already moved into the Abelard- 
Schuman premises at 6 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19. 

Mr. Sidney Phillips will continue as presi- 
dent and editor. Most of the books on the 
Criterion list are fiction, nonfiction, refer- 
ence books, social sciences, a variety of titles, 
including a substantial juvenile list. 

The Abelard list too will continue to put 
out works of fiction and nonfiction, science, 
biography, poetry, gardening and books for 
children. The president of Abelard-Schu- 
man is Lew Schwartz, the editor Harold 
Tanger, the juvenile editor Mrs. Frances 
Schwartz. 


American Publishing Spreads to Europe 


Western Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany of Racine, Wisconsin, has merged with 
Librairie Hachette, of Paris, France to form 
a new company which is called Edition 
Graphique Internationales to publish books 
for world markets. The headquarters of the 
new firm will be in Paris, and facilities will 
be constructed there for the printing and 
binding of its publications. 

This seems to be a new trend, as production 
costs, particularly in the illustration depart- 
ment, seem to be considerably lower in Europe 
than they are in the United States. 


However you may feel about our publish- 
ing giants becoming bigger and bigger, the 
fact remains that each one of these consoli- 
dations promises much wider distribution of 
more and more books to more and more 
readers. This is particularly true of the 
mergers with publishing houses outside the 
country. The idea seems to be to distribute 
more American books all over the world and, 
of course, writers have no fault to find with 
this feature of the reorganization. 

Another interesting consolodiation involv- 
ing seven countries is part of the plan origi- 
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nated by Grove Press, 64 University Place, 
New York City 3. 

This is a new paperback series to be called 
Evergreen Profile Books, which will repre- 
sent the stories of great personalities, epochs 
and events. Each book will be the story of a 
famous personality or a special subject of 
major significance in the cultural world, or 
of a period in history. Each volume will con- 
tain up to 100 reproductions of photographs, 
paintings, manuscripts, documents, etc.. 
and each book will be written by an expert 
on the subject. The books will sell in the 
United States for $1.35. 

In addition to Grove Press, this project in- 
volves paperback publishers in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland and Japan. 
The illustrative material will be run off the 
presses in Holland at the same time for all 
the languages, the text inserted later. You 
can see how this can reduce costs. The print- 
ing will be done in Holland too. 

During 1960 Evergreen will publish 28 of 
these Profile titles and after that about 30 
a year. If you have any ideas, send a query 
to Mr. Richard Seaver, managing editor 
here. 

Evergreen also put out what they call 
Evergreen Originals, which are paperback 
books selling at $1.25 to $1.95, all books of 
high literary calibre. There are no books for 
children here, no mysteries, no westerns. 
Poetry, yes. 

This fall Evergreen will introduce a new 
series to be called Wisdom of the East. These 
will be paperback books dealing with various 
Eastern philosophies, which will sell for 
$1.00 and $1.25. In 1961, another new line 
will be introduced, which will be called “The 
East Wind Books,” dealing with histories, 
religions, philosophies, etc., of various East- 
ern countries. They will be heavily illus- 
trated. As yet these books have not been 
priced. If you have any ideas, query Mr. 
Seaver. 

Grove Press has been named after the 
Greenwich Village street of that name, where 
its first offices were located. Mr. Barney Ros- 
set, publisher and editor of Grove, is so de- 
voted to some of the old landmarks of Green- 
wich Village, where Grove has always had its 
home, that he fights for their preservation. 
Now the 85-year-old Jefferson Market Court- 
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house in the heart of the Village is facing 
demolition unless enough interest is aroused 
to preserve it. It is one of the outstanding 
examples of Venetian Gothic architecture, 
with its stained-glass windows, its chimneys, 
turrets, towers and gables decorated with 
gargoyles. THE New YORKER magazine once 
called it the most conspicuous ornament of 
Greenwich Village. Mr. Rosset has offered 
to move his firm into the building so that his 
rent could be used to maintain and improve 


it. Good luck! 
Growth! Growth! Growth! 


With college enrollment expected to double 
in the next ten years or so from 3% million 
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to some 7 million, great gains are anticipated 
in reading, and naturally in the writing and 
publication of books and magazines. It is no 
accident that smart money from Wall Street 
and Texas is invading the publishing world. 
These people know where to look for expan- 
sion and profits. 

If money is today being made in publishing 
with less than one-fifth of the population 
ever buying a book, how much more can be 
expected in the future? 

The American Book Publishers’ Council 
announces unprecedented increases in the 
sale of books. Adult books rose 34% over the 
sales average of 1955 through 1957, and 
juvenile books increased 30% for this period. 
“This is a part of a major sociological change 
in our country,” said Dan Lacy, the Coun- 


cil’s managing director. “It reflects our 
higher educational levels and the growing 
seriousness of people in all walks of life in 
their search for knowledge and _ under- 
standing.” 

Here are some examples: 

D. Van Nostrand & Co., Inc., has acquired 
an additional eight-acre plot on which it has 
built 24,000 square feet of warehouse floor 
space, in addition to outside loading and 
parking areas. This is in preparation for 
huge expansion anticipated in the next five 
years. Their Fall, 1960 Trade and College 
Catalogue will contain twice as many titles as 
in the fall of 1959. Van Nostrand now has 
the physical equipment to ship more than 
2'% million books. 
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This firm puts out nonfiction, all kinds of 
trade books, technical, business, medical, and 
college textbooks. The address is 120 Alex- 
ander Street, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
president here is Edward M. Crane; the vice- 
president and editor, Adrian N. Clark. 

The Follett Corporation of Chicago seems 
to be spreading out in every direction. It has 
recently purchased Maxton Publishers and 
Tax Digest of New York, both of which will 
continue to operate as subsidiaries of Follett. 
Harold Elbaum, formerly president and pub- 
lisher, has left the firm. Miss Bertha Colby is 
now in charge of the Maxton office at 15 
East 26th Street, New York City 10. “We 
shall continue to put out all kinds of books 
for children, including reference and infor- 
mational books,”’ Miss Colby said. Maxton is 
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the firm which published Rudolph, the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer. Remember? 

The Follett offices are at 1010 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. The president is 
D. W. Follett, the children’s book editor Mrs. 
Esther K. Meek. As director of the trade 
division, J. Philip O’ Hara has joined the Fol- 
lett Publishing Company and he will also 
serve as general manager of Maxton Pub- 
lishers Corp. and Tax Digest Corp. Mr. 
O’Hara is the son-in-law of Dwight W. Fol- 
lett, the president of the Follett Corporation. 


What About the Magazines? 


Those magazines which have been intro- 
duced in the last few years have largely been 
magazines not for mass circulation, but for 
quality audiences. Consider the revived 
Story MacazINe reported on in last month’s 
“New York Market Letter.” 

Consider EVERGREEN Review which started 
as a quarterly, but which is now coming out 
as a bi-monthly. It is published by Grove 
Press and the editor and publisher is the 
same Barney Rosset discussed earlier in this 
article in connection with Grove’s book 
projects. 

Of all the literary magazines on the market 
today, EVERGREEN REvIEW is now second 
only to SaturDAY Review oF LITERATURE 
in circulation. 

As to their editorial requirements, as with 
most quality publications, there are no musts 
in the way of length, subject matter or any- 
thing else. The only criterion here is quality. 
Payment, as with most literary magazines, is 
on the modest side. 

The address is 64 University Place, New 
York City 3. 

CurRENT is a new literary monthly mag- 
azine which sells for 75c a copy, or $7 a year. 
The address is 177 East 71st Street, New 
York City 21. 

This is a monthly which reports important 
new material on social problems of today. 
Right now it is not an open market for free- 
lance writers. It uses source material from 
books, pamphlets, speeches and_ reports, 
which discusses new information, new ideas 
relating to the democratic way of life. At 
present there is no budget for payment for 
material. The editor is Sidney Hertzberg. 
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Prizes and Awards 


The Pulitzer prizes for 1960 are as follows: 
For fiction the prize went to Allen Drury for 
Advise and Consent, which has already sold 
close to a quarter of a million copies. “For a 
distinguished book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States,” the award was 
given to Margaret Leech for In the Days of 
McKinley. Miss Leech also won the Pulitzer 
history prize in 1942 for her Reveille in 
Washington. 

In biography the 1960 award was given to 
Samuel Eliot Morison for John Paul Jones. 
Mr. Morison too has a previous Pulitzer Prize 
for his 1943 book, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
a book about Columbus. 

The poetry prize went to W. D. Snodgrass 
for Heart’s Needle, his first book of poems. 

The winning play this year is Fiorello, the 
prize to be shared by Jerome Weidman and 
George Abbott, authors of the book, Jerry 
Block, composer, and Sheldon Harnick, lyri- 
cist. Fiorello also won the New York Drama 
Critics Award as the best musical of the 
season. 

Each prize includes a cash award of $500. 





My moods change fast. 
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This year there was a special citation 
awarded to Garrett Mattingly for The Ar- 
mada. A citation carries no cash award. 

At the 14th annual awards dinner held at 
the Manger-Vanderbilt Hotel, the following 
awards were made for “bests” in various 
mystery fields: 

For the best mystery novel of 1959, an 
Edgar (a statuette of Edgar Allan Poe) 
went to Celia Fremlin for The Hours Before 
Dawn, and a scroll to the runner-up, Philip 
MacDonald, for The List of Adrian Messen- 
ger. The Edgar winner for the best first mys- 
tery novel was Henry Slesar for The Grey 
Flannel Shroud, and the scroll winner, Mary 
O. Rand, for A Dream of Falling. 

In the best mystery short story field, the 
Edgar was awarded to Roald Dahl for his 
story, “The Landlady,” which appeared in 
THE New Yorker, and the scroll to Stanley 
Ellin for “The Day of the Bullet” which ap- 
peared in ELtery QUEEN’s Mystery Mac- 
AZINE. Both Mr. Dahl and Mr. Ellin have 
won previous honors from Mystery Writers 
of America. 

For the best fact-crime writing of 1959, the 
Edgar was given to Thomas Gallagher for 
“Fire at Sea” about the Morro Castle disas- 
ter; “The Empty Chair” by David Karp, the 
first in the Untouchable series, received the 
award as the best mystery TV show; and a 
special Raven was given toGail Patrick Jack- 
son for all around excellence, for producing 
the Perry Mason series. North by Northwest 
by Ernest Lehman was judged the best 
American motion picture mystery story, and 
Sapphire by Janet Reed the best foreign film 
mystery story. The best all-time great mys- 
tery radio story award went to Lucille 
Fletcher for her play, Sorry, Wrong Number. 

This year there were three special awards: 
one to Phyllis McGinley as the mystery 
reader of the year; another to Ray Brennan 
of the Chicago Sun-Times for his crime re- 
porting; and a third to David Cooke on his 
retirement as editor of the Best Detective 
Stories of the Year. 

The Macmillan Fiction Award of $7,500 
went to David Storey, for his first novel, This 
Sporting Life, which will be published by 
Macmillan this fall. Film rights to the book 
have already been sold to J. Arthur Rank 
Productions Ltd. for 10,000 pounds. 


Mr. Storey is a 27-year-old English writer 
who has already won distinction as a painter. 
In October he will have his first one-man 
show of paintings. 

Donet Meynell Roelofs, wife of a Univer- 
sity of Nevada professor, is the winner of 
the first $1,000 Anglican Writers Award, ac- 
cording to the Episcopal Book Club, Nevada, 
Mo., and Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York 
City, co-sponsors of the contest. 

The award-winning book, A Testament of 
Turning, will be published by Morehouse- 
Barlow and distributed early in June as the 
summer selection of the Episcopal Book Club. 

John Updike’s The Poorhouse Fair received 
the award for that American novel published 
during the preceding twelve months which, 
though not a commercial success, is a con- 
siderable literary achievement. The award 
consists of a citation and a prize of $1,000. 

The winners of eighteen National Institute 


.of Arts and Letters Grants of $1,500 each in 


art, literature and music were made known 
today by Glenway Wescott, President of the 
Institute. They include five painters and two 
sculptors, three fiction writers, three poets, 
one critic and four composers. Three of the 
prize winners are women, of whom one, 
Adrienne Cecile Rich, is the mother of three 
small sons, and another, Rhoda Sherbell, is 
momentarilly expecting her first child. 

The names of the Grantees are: 

For Art: Marvin Cherney, Chen Chi, 
Eugene Ludins, George Tooker and Walter 
Williams, painters; and Rhoda Sherbell and 
Harold Tovish, sculptors. 

For Literature: Irving Howe, critic; Nor- 
man Mailer, Wright Morris and Philip Roth, 
novelists; and Adrienne Cecile Rich, May 
Swenson and W. D. Snodgrass, poets. 

For Music: Arthur Berger, Easley Black- 
wood, Salvatore Martirano and Gunther 
Schuller. 

Fletcher Flora of Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
the winner of the second annual Macmillan 
Cock Robin Mystery Award of $2,500 for his 
Killing Cousins. The book will be published 
in October. Although this will be Mr. Flora’s 
first hardcover, he is the author of eleven 
paperback novels and many magazinestories. 
He has won special awards in ELLERY 
QuEEN’s Mystery MacaZINE short story 
contests. 
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HOW 
SHARP 
THE 
EDITOR’S 
PENCIL 


By 


Henry Malmgreen, Editor of Modern Romances 


Ive had a scolding from a writer who not long ago sold her first 
story to MopERN Romances. She’d been thrilled with the sale, 
and had waited patiently for her story to appear in print. And 
then... 

“Why did you have to change it so much?” she wrote angrily. 
“Why, it doesn’t seem like my- story at all! Honestly, Mr. Malm- 
green, don’t you know what it does to a writer’s morale to find 
that the story she worked on to the limit of her ability wasn’t good 
enough for you to publish? And if you felt it needed to be rewrit- 
ten, you might at least have given me a chance to do the work!” 

Because I don’t like anybody to be mad at me, and also because 
this writer is one I value as a contributor, I wrote to her and ex- 
plained at length just why my philosophy of confession-magazine 
editing forces me to do the sort of thing she was complaining 
about. I’m glad to say that she calmed down and forgave me. But 
the whole incident started me thinking. “Other writers,” I said to 
myself, “probably get as baffled and annoyed as Miss X—they just 
don’t sit down and write me a chiding letter. Maybe I ought to 
explain my philosophy to other confession story writers.” 

I think that perhaps the best way to do this is to give you the 
complete case-history of a recent top-rating story, published in the 
September, 1959, issue of MopERN RomANcEs as “Don’t Pity Me 
—Love Me!” 
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My husband’s father— dearer to me than 
my, own—lay dying, and | could save him— 
I must save him! But I es a cripple, 
and the only way to climb those 
stairs was to crawl 
slowly — painfully — 


aaa 


A photograph from 
the September, 1959 
MODERN ROMANCES 
illustrating “Don’t 
Pity Me—Love Me!” 











The Story of a Story 


The original version of “Don’t Pity Me— 
Love Me!” was titled “One-Way Street to 
Hell” and written by Mary Granger. Mary 
is a talented young writer who has been sub- 
mitting and selling—to me for a little more 
than a year. Her work has vitality and 
originality—two things that are very precious 
to me as an editor. But she does sometimes 
go astray in plotting, and that is what she 
did in this story. 

I read “One-Way Street to Hell” and de- 
cided that there were a lot of things I liked 
about it, and quite a few I didn’t like. 
MR’s Story Editor, Dan Senseney, read it 
and agreed with me. So we sat down to- 


gether and pooled our ideas—this is standard 
operating procedure for us on all stories. We 
talked and talked—agreeing on this sugges- 
tion, rejecting that one—and when we were 
finished we knew what changes we wanted 
made. 

So you can follow our thinking more easily, 
and be able to apply it to the next story you 
submit to a confession magazine, I’m synop- 
sizing “One-Way Street to Hell” on the left- 
hand side of the following pages, and sum- 
marizing the changes that went into “Don’t 
Pity Me—Love Me!” with, as concisely as I 
can, the reasons for the changes. I’d suggest 
that you read the left-hand column first, all 
the way to the end, and then refer to it, if 
and when you need to, as you read the right- 
hand column. 





“One-Way Street to Hell” 


Narrator is Sophie, a fifteen-year-old girl 
whose father is serving a prison sentence on 
a morals conviction, and whose mother has 
run away with another man, deserting her 
daughter. Ashamed of her parents, Sophie 
has transferred to another high school des- 
perately hoping to be accepted there. When 
it seems impossible for her to make friends 
she agrees to let an attractive boy, Dick Jud- 
ley, copy from her paper during an examina- 
tion—if, in payment, he will take her to one 
of the parties she knows his gang holds every 
Saturday night. 


At the party, which is held in the basement 
of the garage owned by Dick’s father, Sophie 
proves unexpectedly popular, and Dick’s in- 
terest in her is aroused to such an extent that 
he takes her to a dark corner where he se- 
duces her. She permits this to happen be- 
cause she feels herself in love with Dick, and 
naively believes he loves her, although she 
knows he has been going steady with another 
girl, Libby Dennis. 


Later the same evening, all the teen-agers 
at the party play a game called “Cavalcade” 
—a version of drag-racing. Riding with 
Dick, Sophie is severely injured in an acci- 
dent due to his recklessness. Waking up in 
the hospital, she learns that both her legs 
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“Don’t Pity Me—Love Me!” 


First things first. We looked, as we always 
do, for a valid theme—the moral] statement 
which every good confessions story must 
make—and decided that in this case it should 
be: the folly of trying either to buy or to 
force love. Sophie does both—the first by 
agreeing to help Dick cheat if he will take 
her to the party, the second by permitting 
him to marry her when she feels his only mo- 
tivation is a sense of responsibility toward 
her. But the theme must be strengthened, 
made far more explicit. 

The morals charge against Pop is a red 
herring—a false clue indicating to the reader 
that this story will have something to do with 
Pop’s odd sexual practices. Better if he’s 
in prison for some nice normal felony. 

The original story told us in a couple of 
sentences that the narrator’s father is in 
prison and her mother has run away—but 
we never see where Sophie lives, nor are we 
given any explanation of how a teen-age girl 
could be permitted by public authorities to 
live alone; this violates the realism so vital 
in confession stories. 

Another flaw in the original is the way in 
which Dick’s father is introduced. If con- 
cern for him is to be the trigger which brings 
about the story’s climax—and it must be, as 
you'll see—he can’t be just a shadowy figure 
who is brought into the story toward the end; 
he has to be someone with whom Sophie 
feels herself involved emotionally—someone 
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“One-Way Street to Hell’ 


are broken, and she may never walk again. 
Despairingly she takes this to mean that she 
certainly will not walk, and tells Dick so 
when he comes to visit her in the hospital. 


Shocked and blaming himself, Dick insists 
that he loves her and will take care of her; 
and just before she is discharged from the 
hospital, a helpless cripple, he asks her to 
marry him. Meanwhile, he has quit school 
and gone to work in his father’s garage, to 
earn money to pay Sophie’s hospital expenses. 


Sure that he does not really love her, Sophie 
nevertheless agrees to marry him because she 
is all alone in the world and feels she has no 
choice. After their simple wedding, Dick 
takes her to live with himself and his father; 
his mother having died some years earlier. 
Several months go by, with Sophie cooking 
meals for the two men from a wheel chair. 
Although she and Dick share the same room, 
their relationship is purely platonic, and 
Sophie continues to be sure he does not love 
her and is pining for his lost freedom and 
Libby, his former sweetheart. His father is 
invariably kind to her, but she feels in her 
heart he must blame her for having ruined 
Dick’s life. Both of them frequently urge her 
to do the exercises recommended by the doc- 
tor in hope that she may someday walk 
again, but in her self-pitying lethargy she re- 
fuses to bother. 


Then, one hot day, Dick’s father comes 
home early from the garage, saying he is tired 
and not feeling too well. Sitting with Sophie 
in the kitchen, he suffers a sudden heart at- 
tack and gasps out a request for his pills, 
which are upstairs in his bedroom. Some- 
how, the need to help him gives Sophie 
strength to leave her wheel chair, drag her- 
self up the stairs, get the pills, and half-fall 
down again to the ground floor. But she is 
too late—Dick’s father dies in her arms. 


Now Sophie realizes that she did love Dick’s 
father, but she feels that her love is unlucky 
—it always destroys the one to whom she 





“Don’t Pity Me—Love Me!” 


whom the reader too will know and love. To 
accomplish this, and also to give Sophie’s 
mother dimension as a character, we devised 
an opening scene in which Sophie, hungry 
after school, goes to the cheap eating place 
where her mother is a waitress, and finds 
Mom so drunk and offensive on the job that 
the boss is even then in the act of firing her. 
A kindly middle-aged customer of the eating 
place takes pity on Sophie’s tearful embar- 
rassment at this point, and helps her to get 
sloppy old Mom home and into bed. This 
good Samaritan later turns out to be Dick’s 
father—a man to whom Sophie thus already 
has a built-in reason for being grateful. And 
by tightening the time-scheme, so that 
Mom’s desertion of Sophie happens only a 
day or so before the accident which makes 
Sophie a cripple, we avoid any need to worry 
about why the authorities permitted her to 
live alone—there simply hasn’t been time for 
them to learn of her situation. 


If there’s one thing about confessions 
stories we’re sure of it is this: readers must 
like the narrator. Again and again, the 
stories which rate high on the Readers’ Poll 
are those whose narrators are appealing, 
while conversely, the low-rating stories tend 
to be those whose narrators irritate and/or re- 
pel readers. Although narrators must make 
mistakes (if they don’t where is the confes- 
sion?), their mistakes must be those which 
readers can condone and sympathize with. 
Examining Sophie, as depicted by Mrs. 
Granger, we weren’t sure she fulfilled this 
condition. That business of helping Dick 
cheat, for instance, just to get a bid to the 
party—it makes her seem terribly lacking in 
self-respect. But she gains stature if we let 
the incident occur only the day after Mom 
loses job, when Sophie is feeling specially 
lonely and scared. She gains further stature 
if we let her waver in her intention to hold 
Dick to his promise—then finds Mom has 
deserted her and decides to have this one 
evening of fun come what may. 


The relative ease with which Dick is able 
to seduce Sophie is another very black mark 
against her. Lord knows seductions occur in 
confession stories, but a girl who goes over- 
board for a boy on a first date—and that 
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“One-Way Street to Hell” 


gives it. Dick does not realize, and she 
doesn’t tell him, that she made the super- 
human effort of climbing the stairs and get- 
ting the pills. That night, in his grief, Dick 
takes her in his arms and consummates their 
marriage. But Sophie feels that he has 
turned to her only for comfort, not in love, 
and makes up her mind to leave him and set 
him free. 

Slipping from bed after he is asleep, she 
goes in her wheel chair to the front room, 
where there is a pair of crutches she has 
never tried to use. With their help, she is 
able to stand up—but she drops one crutch 
and the noise wakens Dick. When he sees 
her standing he assumes she is leaving him 
because he has taken her sexually. Sophie, 
for her part, longs to tell him she will stay 
but feels she has no right to. He urges her 
to walk—and she does, straight into his arms, 
although she had meant to walk toward the 
door. Dick sees this as proof that no matter 
what she has said, she does love him, and 
begs her to stay with him forever. The end 
of the story leaves us with the impression that 
eventually Sophie will be able to walk as well 
as ever. 





“Don’t Pity Me—Love Me!” 


date one which she knows is only payment of 
a debt—is not a girl likely to win readers’ 
hearts. So we changed the seduction to a 
simple boy-and-girl scene indicating the 
awakening of love between these two kids, 
and let them both be decent enough to re- 
strain themselves before matters got out of 
hand. This also enabled us to show Dick as 
a more worthwhile person—important be- 
cause readers also dislike narrators who fall 
in love with obvious no-goods. 

An unexploited element in the story as 
Mary Granger wrote it was Sophie’s jealousy 
of Libby, Dick’s former girl friend. Although 
Dick has married her, she always feels that 
he’s pining for Libby. We felt this should 
be strengthened by allowing Libby to func- 
tion in the story, instead of just being talked 
about, so we provided two scenes in which 
she appears—one at the garage party, when 
she exhibits jealousy of Sophie, and another 
some weeks after Sophie and Dick are mar- 
ried, when Libby and some other teen-agers 
come to the house and try to get Dick to go 
out with them for the evening. Although 
Dick refuses, Sophie is sure he really wants 
to go. 





It’s dramatic to show Sophie standing up 
and walking when she realizes her father-in- 
law’s life depended on it—but not very cred- 
ible. We fixed this by letting Sophie decide, 
after some weeks as Dick’s unloved wife, that 
her only salvation lies in becoming able to 
walk again. To do this, she begins perform- 
ing exercises in secret. Besides making her 
walking more believable, this also—again— 
adds to her stature as a person. 


That All-Important Climax 


Finally, we felt it necessary to change the 
whole climactic sequence in order to clarify 
and tighten it. Instead of letting Dick’s 
father die after Sophie’s great attempt to 
help him—thus negating all her efforts—we 
changed the story so she really does save his 
life by getting the pills. We eliminated the 
sexual episode, as being out of place under 
the circumstances, and while still having 
Dick discover Sophie walking, we had him 
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react in anger because he feels she has been 
deceiving him all this time, exploiting his 


pity for her. Heartbroken, Sophie then 
manages to get out of the house and to a bus 
stop on crutches, and travels to a distant city, 
where she collapses, and is found in a hos- 
pital by a contrite and loving Dick, who has 
learned in the meantime from his father of 
how Sophie’s efforts saved the older man’s 
life. 
Who Will Do the Rewrite? 


Once we'd talked-out all these changes 
(and a few more, minor ones which I won’t 
bother with here) Dan went to his typewriter 
and put them all into a seven-page directive, 
single-spaced. And this directive, together 
with Mary’s original MS, went airmail to 
writer Marguerite McClain in Minneapolis. 
Why Marguerite and not Mary?—to hark 
back to one of the questions I quoted at the 
start of this article. Is it really necessary to 
(Continued on page 77) 
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woe T've never had time to find out whether I’m 
— a good writer. 
ait CARRIAGE -BUILDER. My market is the “invisible” one: I write 
hg for trade journals. 
ugh : For 22 years now, I’ve been planning to 
rants take the big step into the slicks and topflight 
fiction books. But my invisible market has 
kept me so busy with writing articles, shoot- 
ing pictures and collecting checks that I 
know there’s no possibility of turning to 
other fields. 
What’s an invisible market? A market of 
catalogues and magazines that usually do not 
appear on the newsstands, that receive little 
or no publicity outside their respective indus- 
tries, and that are, in consequence, known 
only within their own narrow fields. 
HATTER. When I first began writing for this market, DRUGGIST. 
I had no idea of its tremendous size. I had 

trouble finding enough outlets for my arti- 

cles. But then, as I learned about one trade 

journal after another, and as they learned 

about me, more and more of them 

turning up in my mailbox. Now I get about 


BRICKLAYER. 


CARPENTER. CEDAR-COOPER. 


BASKET-MAKER. 








250 a month, but it took me almost five years 
to begin really to build to this average. 


Big Boom Ahead 


Trade journals came of age during the past 
ten years. During that time their editors and 
publishers became aware of the powerful 
influence which they exert on business, on 
education, and on the advertising fraternity. 
There will be nearly three times as many 
published during the Soaring Sixties as there 
were during the last decade. They will be 
pushed along by such recognition as awards 
for the best editorial work of the year, the 
best ad series, the best covers, the most pene- 
trating research studies, the finest job of ad- 
vancing their industries, and the like. All of 
their 1200-odd publishers have come out of 
their single-industry shells and now recognize 
themselves as a publishing industry that 
needs good, reliable writers and writer-pho- 
tographers to do the job it’s geared to do. 
The trade journal market is the biggest and 
fastest-growing market for nonfiction, and 
it will continue to get bigger as the years go 
by. But it shows—and will show—itself in its 
enormous ramifications only to the writer 
who takes a serious interest in the markets 
involved, and builds from the first story sold. 
What’s in it for the full-time professional? 
A lot of work—but a lot of returns. The 
writer who is accustomed to $250 and $500 
checks for a single piece will at first be dis- 
mayed to learn that he draws a check for 
$18, $20 or $35 for a well-written, authori- 
tative article. But when he finds as many as 
a dozen checks in the mailbox on the same 
day, he’ll be mollified. Equally pleasant will 
be the realization that almost nothing is 
coming back with a rejection slip attached. 
The average trade journal editor is a busy 
man. Quite often his chores include public 
relations for the magazine, and even lending 
a hand in the sales of advertising space. He 
is always glad to discover a writer who can 
come up with the sort of feature material he 
needs from issue to issue. When a solid rela- 
tionship builds up between the two men, so 
does the size of the article-payment check. 
The editor wants to buy material that is 
actually helpful to his readers. Usually, an 
article runs only from 750 to 1500 words and 
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will carry from three to five photographs, 
depending on the amount of art the editor 
wants for it. Its subject matter may cover 
advertising, display, management, bookkeep- 
ing, how-to-do-it merchandising, employee 
training, one-time promotions—anything 
that will help the reader to earn more in his 
own business. That’s the hard core of every 
trade journal article, whether it is Corset & 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW, going to a corset buyer 
in a department store, or AuTo Trim News, 
aimed at the auto body and top shop. 

There’s a story in almost every store, shop, 
plant or office. Recognizing it is a different 
matter. Perhaps one out of every ten trade 
journal editors I’ve dealt with will take the 
time to answer every query he receives. So 
years ago, to save myself a lot of bother, I 
decided that if a story is worth a query, it’s 
worth writing right now—and I send it in 
with no preliminaries whatsoever. The results 
are usually good. 

Human nature being what it is, a trade 
journal editor reserves his letter-writing time 
for the correspondent whose material pleases 
him. When he has used three or four articles 
from the same writer, he’ll begin making sug- 
gestions and perhaps send an actual assign- 
ment or two. In the main, however, it’s up 
to the writer to study the publication, catch 
its slant from three or four copies, and then 
go out in search of qualifying material. 

I have written for some editors for as much 
as 18 years with no more than two or three 
letters exchanged during the whole time. 
One such is veteran E. J. Murray of Auto- 
Bopy in Cincinnati, who has published some 
225 articles of mine. 


Mingle With Your Readers 


How to determine what an editor will buy? 
Well, let’s suppose that the publication the 
writer wants to hit is Sportinc Goops 
DEALER of St. Louis. A look around one of 
the sporting goods stores in my city reveals 
nothing of obvious appeal. But when I ask 
the dealer what he’s doing of interest to the 
trade, he tells me that he has stocked a 
motorboat with outboard motor parts, fish- 
ing tackle, etc., and is spending Sundays out 
on a local lake, helping water sports enthu- 
siasts keep their craft operating. He sells 
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them parts, gives tows where needed, and 
builds a huge amount of goodwill in the 
process. That’s worth a 1000-word piece for 
Steve Blackhurst at Sportinc Goops DEAL- 
ER, with three or four pictures. Then I find 
that the dealer has recently been franchised 
by a major boat manufacturer, which auto- 
matically makes him the subject for another 
article, this time on boat and motor merchan- 
dising, for Charles Jones of Boatinc INDus- 
TRY, in Philadelphia. These two may bring as 
much as $75 from the dealer’s own suggestion. 

Experience is vital. The professional writer 
will know how to turn out tight, clean writ- 
ing that tells the story in a minimum number 
of words. He may not know how to recognize 
a worthwhile article possibility. Therefore, he 
must study the magazine concerned, mixing 
with its readers on the local level, and learn- 
ing what makes a particular business tick. 

For example, I noted in reading VEND 
Magazine from Chicago that many articles 
dealt with the problems of vandalism to food 
vendors on location, more with the lack of 
the appropriate change in potential custom- 
ers’ pockets. A few days later, doing a story 
on truck fleet management at a huge termi- 
nal in Denver, I noticed a uniformed girl 
greeting customers in the automatic cafeteria. 
She was making change, advising hungry 
truck drivers on the machine-vended menu, 
and keeping the machines in order. Seeing 
her resulted for me in a 2500-word article, 
worth $100, on the use of hostesses in ma- 
chine food vending. 

It’s well to mention that the huge lineup of 
trade journals always mean a multiplication 
of story possibilities on a single assignment. 
When a new restaurant opens, for example, 
the basic story can be done for INstrruTIONs, 
in Chicago, or RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
in New York. Its refrigeration system will 
make a story for REFRIGERATION BusINEss, 
in Cleveland. If there are drive-in facilities 
along with the dining room, Diner Drive-in, 
of Duluth, Minnesota, may be interested, 
particularly if there are unique methods of 
getting the food to the customer. It won’t 
take a professional writer long to grasp the 
potential which any story source may have in 
several publications. None of these, of course, 
should be directly competitive. 

Incidentally, ghost-writing is by no means 


limited to books. To a man, businesspaper 
editors like to print articles over the byline of 
a known authority in their field. After I’ve 
interviewed such an expert, I try to use in my 
piece as many of his own words as I can. 
Ghost-writing comes easily, but it does in- 
volve time in getting the piece approved and 
rewritten if necessary. 


The Magic Formula 


While trade journals cover practically every 
known means of making a living, and differ 
sharply in format, size, presentation, and cost, 
their feature articles are rather formularized. 
For 90 percent of my articles, I follow the 
problem-solving formula I learned as an Air 
Force officer during World War IT. This is 
set up as follow: 

. The problem. 

. List the possible solutions. 

. Analyze the solutions. 

. Apply solution chosen. 

. Reaction. 

. Final results. 

That will cover everything from how a 
paint dealer is going to meet heavy price 
competition to the methods used by a service 
station to sell more fan belts. Liberally sprin- 
kled with quotations, an occasional bit of 
humor, and good, clear 8x10 photos which 
illustrate the points, this system is practically 
foolproof. 

Not that I mean to suggest that every article 
for every trade paper should follow a hide- 
bound format. Far from it. The editor who 
has built up a hard-hitting, thoroughly re- 
spected journal in his narrow field will wel- 
come the fresh approach, dramatized story- 
telling and colorful photography. However, 
he has limitations that don’t bother a con- 
sumer publication editor. The article must 
get right to the point, deal with one subject 
only, and explore that area without devia- 
tion, whether it’s a method of paying com- 
missions to hardware store salespeople or a 
system for eliminating starch in a dried- 
potato food plant. From the journalistic 
standpoint, the writer must wear blinders, 
which keep him from bringing in distracting 
side issues to the subject. 

How to select the trade journal you wish to 
write for? This is quite a question when there 
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are 1200 such magazines in the “invisible 
market.” It’s necessary that the writer study 
each before he begins initial production. For 
the most part, copies can be obtained only 
by going to each type of business, one by one, 
and asking for back issues, which are lying 
on desks, under telephone directories, or even 
in the waste basket. Some public libraries 
maintain current files of trade papers; but 
these are for the most part technical types, 
which are practically impossible to hit with- 
out an engineering degree. Probably the best 
bit of guidance I can offer is that the writer 
choose first those trade journals that are 
aligned with his own experience. But, as he 
branches out, he will find that a little knowl- 
edge of every type of business is essential in 
this specialized writing field. 


The Long and Short of It 


Lengths are problematic. The general trend 
today is toward short, punchy articles of 500 
words or less, with one or two pictures, which 
will fit a page. There is always a market for 
the 1000-1500 word piece with several 
photos, providing it explores a subject thor- 
oughly and sticks to the point. Personally, 
I’m not pleased with the demand for shorter, 
illustrated “one-shots” inasmuch as it takes 
just as long to locate a story, interview the 
source, and produce the pictures as it does 
for a longer feature which will pay three or 
four times as much. 

One warning. Tradepaper editors, by and 
large, reserve the right to chop a feature 
down to fit their editorial space, and cut the 
payment correspondingly, usually without 
dickering with the writer. A few will write 
and propose the cut for the writer’s approval. 
It doesn’t pay to refuse, because in most cases 
there is no other market for the piece, and it 
will die in the file if the author demands it 
back. All he can do is gnash his teeth and 
hope the same thing doesn’t happen on the 
next submission. 

This brings us to an important point. While 
there are industries and businesses that are 
represented by a single publication, it isn’t 
unusual to find two or three trade papers 
covering the same market. For example, in 
the profitable office-supply field there are 
Orrice Appliances, GEYER’s Topics and 
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“For goodness sake, David, do you have to 
live every novel you write? 


MopeERN STATIONER, all three good, solid 
markets for merchandising, management, 
and promotion stories. In the liquefied petro- 
leum gas bracket there are LP Gas, and 
BuTANE PropaANE News. And for every 
major national trade paper, there are as 
many “regionals,” which cover isolated areas 
of 10 or 14 states. HARDWARE RETAILER, for 
example, is a top national paper, while 
SouTHERN HarpwareE covers the south- 
eastern states, HARDWARE Wor~p the 14 
western states, and HaRrDWARE TRADE the 
upper central northern area. 

Thus, the writer can often send a piece to 
several trade papers until one of them buys 
it. However, less than half of the trade paper 
list shows competing publications. This 
means that more thought must go into prep- 
aration of an article for the single-market 
publisher than for one who is competing 
with other magazines in the same field. For 
example, at PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER, 
of Cleveland, Editor Charles Abel will buy 
long, well-illustrated features, but if the story 
doesn’t click with him, it is scrap paper 
thereafter. 
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Who Pays For What? 


Article payment is a morass of widely di- 
vergent policies on the part of trade journal 
editors. It is impossible to keep a docu- 
mented bookkeeping system on income 
Often, a check arrives with absolutely no key 
as to what story it is paying for. An article 
written in 1954 may be paid for in 1959. 
Some editors pay on “merit” (actually the 
state of the editorial budget at the time) and 
others by the word, by the page, or even 
a flat rate for every article long or short. A 
few furnish complete information on each 
check, such as Ed Carter of Snips in Chi- 
cago, whose check vouchers show the num- 
ber of words bought, rate per word, photo 
payment, and the total amount. All, of 
course, will respond if queried as to what 
the check covers, but if the writer spends the 
time necessary for such followups, he won’t 
have time to produce revenue copy. 


A few years ago, a new editor taking over 
an engineering publication sent me back a 
thick packet of some 20 articles, unusable 
under the change in format he was contem- 
plating. Oddly enough, every one had been 
paid for on acceptance, amounting to more 
than $600. I wrote back to explain this. The 
editor wasn’t the least concerned and gave 
me carte blanche to use the material in any 
way I saw fit. Brought up-to-date, all but one 
of the articles have been sold again. That 
instance was unique, however. 


A professional writer understands produc- 
tion and backlog, but will be astounded at 
what these two factors mean in profitable 
trade journal writing. As I’ve expounded in 
previous WD articles, “backlog” means sim- 
ply keeping three or four articles ahead with 
every publication concerned, so that there 
are always several in the editor’s “pay copy” 
file. Editors do not like to be caught short, 
they like to build backlogs. Over the years, 
I’ve established a rhythm to suit them that 
is more or less automatic. If I see that Cole- 
man McCampbell at Gas APPLIANCE MER- 
CHANDISING has run two or three features of 


mine in one issue, it’s time to produce an 
equal number to replenish the file. The copy 
isn’t written to deadline at all—it’s written 
to keep the backlog at strength. 








The Writer’s Factory 


Production is paramount. Where hundreds 
of magazines make up the market, and re- 
turns of $1000 or more a month is the objec- 
tive, it is impossible for the writer to do his 
own typing. Only one or two writers get by 
in this way, both using electric typewriters 
and spending 10 hours at a crack on the job. 
In my own case, dictation has been the only 
answer. I use two full-time girls to transcribe 
the work from foot-switch equipped tape re- 
corders and produce over 50,000 words a 
week. I can dictate a 1000 word article in 
15 minutes or less if my notes are lucid, in- 
cluding all of the picture captions, whereas 
it will take upwards of an hour to type the 
same amount of copy. I use tape-recorder in- 
verters in my automobiles, in an airplane, 
and carry a Dictet miniature battery-oper- 
ated recorder wherever I go. Dictated mate- 
rial, so long as it flows smoothly, invariably 
will read well on the printed page, and it is 
less likely to require polishing or rewriting. 

Production time must be balanced with in- 
terviewing time in the trade paper market. 
It normally requires twice as long to collect 
the facts for an article as it does to write the 
resultant story. Normally, the writer should 
spend half of each day in interviewing, the 
remaining half in writing, but there is no 
hard and fast rule here. There have been 
days when I couldn’t do a single planned 
story—and have come up instead with twice 
as much material of better caliber simply en- 
countered on the way. 

How the writer manages his time depends 
on so many variables that it isn’t possible to 
lay an ironclad schedule. Basically, however, 
as I have said, it is up to the writer to orig- 
inate his own assignments ; conceiving a story 
which will interest the readers, developing it, 
shooting the photos, and producing the fin- 
ished MS. Most trade papers now put out 
bulletins to correspondents, listing the areas 
in which they’re most interested, and pro- 
viding the groundwork for the writer’s confi- 
dence. These are usually mailed with the first 
acceptance or rejection, and are a big help. 


Watch the Birdie! 


Time for discussing the necessary evil of 
photography. Writers who are accustomed 
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to selling words alone will be quite pained to 
find that pictures are an absolute essential in 
the trade paper market. Good pictures will 
often sell a so-so story, and they grease the 
wheels toward quick use of any story. Nor- 
mally, no story will sell without the accom- 
panying “art.” 

Probably more budding trade journalists 
have been stopped by the picture problem 
than any other single element. It doesn’t take 
long to find that commercial photographers 
are out of the question. If the story takes two 
or three photos, the bill will be at least $15, 
perhaps even $25, and the check may barely 
cover it. Only a few trade journals recognize 
the cost of commercial photography and 
budget enough to pay for it. (They receive 
scores of free photos from ad agencies every 
month, as well as from manufacturers, the 
government, etc.) The only answer is to be- 
come a photographer willy-nilly and move 
into the plateaus of photographic journalism. 

The best solution to this problem is the 
2%4x2Y% reflex camera, which makes 12 
prints on a 40c roll of film and allows the 
same shot to be made over and over again 
inexpensively until at least one good one re- 
sults. Finishing isn’t costly, and most shops 
will turn out a presentable 8x10 for $1 or so. 
Learning to be a competent photographer is 
something else again, however, and will in- 
volve many hundreds of exposures before 
the work will meet an editor’s standards. I 
began with a 4x4 Speed Graphic, a huge, 
cumbersome camera that used cut film, 
which was then standard with newspapers. 
Years went by before I could guarantee re- 
sults. Only six or seven years ago I switched 





to the reflex model, which is simple to oper- 
ate, produces excellent enlargements, and 
weighs only a pound or so. Because I wanted 
complete control of the photo subject, I built 
my own photo lab in the basement, and now 
I handle every photo step myself (often work- 
ing ’til after midnight). I had to learn to 
compose the photo to please an editor, to 
provide sharp, clear negatives, plenty of con- 
trast, and, above all, a good choice of pic- 
tures with every story. The pro writer who 
has always seen his work illustrated by artists 
on the magazine staff won’t enjoy this phase 
of the trade journal gambit. Eventually, how- 
ever, when he realizes that the photos he pro- 
duces are responsible for at least a third of 
his profits, lens work will seem less onerous 
to him. 

The writer’s returns are what he makes 
them. Steady, faithful production, willing- 
ness to forget a manuscript once it is in the 
mail, and a bit of ability in originating story 
subjects will make regular customers of trade 
paper editors. 

A few days ago I had lunch with an adver- 
tising executive. Short on time, I grabbed up 
the day’s mail, and went through it at the 
luncheon table while waiting for our orders 
to arrive. One envelope produced a $20 
check, which I folded into my wallet with 
satisfaction. I saw that my companion was 
looking at me curiously, possibly with a slight 
curl to his lips. “What would you write for 
20 dollars?” he asked. 

I'll write a lot for 20 dollars—for a lot of 
different editors. That’s the financial story of 
trade paper writing: small checks but a 
thick stack of them every month! 





139 Trade Journal Markets 


General 


Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing, Chilton, Co., 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per year. 
Thomas H. MacNew, Editor. Wants, basically, 
any design or production article dealing with air- 
frames, engines, components, and sub-assemblies 
thereto. Articles should deal with research and 
development, materials, productibility, new proc- 
esses and techniques, production methods re- 
search, engineering changes, etc. Illustration cap- 
tions should be on separate sheet of paper from the 
article text. Word length is hard to determine due 
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to the technical nature of the magazine. Rate of 
payment varies between $25 and $35 per page, de- 
pending upon technical quality and timeliness of 
subject. S. Peter Kaprielyan is Technical Editor, 
John P. Kushnerick is Managing Editor, and Peter 
R. Sigmund is News Editor. Occasionally one-page 
fillers of a technical nature are used. Picture size 
is 8x10; technical illustrations are preferred, al- 
though some dress shots are used. Payment is be- 
tween $5 and $10 for each photograph accepted. 
Payment is made upon publication of the material, 
and reports generally require two weeks. 
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American Boxmaker, 200 S. Prospect Ave., Park 
Ridge, Ill. Jack Lewin, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c per copy; $4.50 yearly. Prints news, 
stories and pictures concerning paperboard box 
manufacturing plants, processes, design and man- 
agement. Feature articles range in length from one 
to three pages. Payment is made upon acceptance 
with the rate based upon the value of the article. 
For short news items pays 7c per line printed. “Do 
not accept financial news from correspondents as 
we receive that information from companies. Like 
to receive news for any given month by the 15th 
of the preceding month.” 


The American City, 470 Park Ave., So., New York 
16, N.Y. Wm. S. Foster, Editor. Municipal officials 
such as city managers, mayors, departmental super- 
intendents read this magazine. Case histories on 
practical city operations with a 1500 word top go 
here. Particularly interested in water, sewerage and 
street maintenance just now. Pays 3c per word and 
occasionally buys pix at $5 to $10. Query. 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. Richard G. Lurie, Editor. Wants refriger- 
ation, marine equipment, high fidelity, appliance, 
hardware and merchandising stories about overseas 
distributors of U.S. products for which $25 per 
page is paid. Pays $5 to $7 for pictures. 


American Fruit Grower and American Vegetable 
Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. R. T. Meister, Editor. 
Uses 100-200 word items pertaining to some phase 
of commercial orchard or vegetable production. 
Also photos on same subject with cutlines for 
which the payment is $3-$5 each, depending on 
subject. 


American Motel Magazine, 5 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Ken Eymann, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “Our articles are about successful motels 
and how they got that way. All phases of motel 
operation are covered, including building, re- 
modeling, furnishing, decorating, accounting, 
housekeeping, maintenance, etc. Our reader is the 
motel operator, not his guest. Payment is anywhere 
from Ic to 5c per word, with photos bringing $3 
to $4 each. Payment is on acceptance.” 


American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, 2911 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Issued monthly; 
50c per copy; $3.00 per year. John Rogers, Editor. 
Likes articles that tell how dealers in paint and 
wallpaper, hardware, lumber, and building ma- 
terials have built their businesses, or how they have 
sold specific classes of merchandise. Also interested 
in “‘success” stories, articles about remodeled or new 
stores, advertising and promotional programs that 
sold merchandise, good window displays, articles 
on phases of store operation. Editorial rules to 
follow when writing for this magazine are: 1) do 
not include names of manufacturers and their 
brands—identify products by generic names, such 
as exterior paint, alkyd paint, enamel, etc.; 2) in- 
clude full name and address of the store owner or 
manager who was interviewed; 3) pictures are a 
necessity—if writer cannot obtain pictures, and 








his article is acceptable, the editor will order 
photos taken. Payment is 1¥%ec a word for text, 
and $3 for each accepted photo supplied by the 
writer, on publication. Photos should be 8x10 or 
5x7 glossies. Reports are made within thirty days. 


American Painter and Decorator, 2911 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Geo. Boardman Perry, 
Editor. “We use good articles about highly suc- 
cessful painting and decorating contractors, pro- 
vided the articles give in detail the methods used 
to make them successful. 

“Articles about outstanding decorating jobs— 
commercial, industrial, or in high-class homes. 
Such articles must contain sufficient detail to en- 
able professional painting contractors to com- 
pletely visualize the job and the way it was 
handled. Photos are essential as they are for all 
articles. 

“Articles about outstanding or unusual industrial 
painting jobs, particularly jobs concerned with cor- 
rosion prevention. Again, details describing the 
problems involved and the solutions to them must 
be contained in the articles. 

“We do not care for articles which deal in gener- 
alities. Articles must be specific. We positively do 
not want articles about amateur paint jobs. 

“We report promptly and pay on publication. 
Our rates vary according to the value of the ma- 
terial. Our minimum rate is lc per word. Photos 
$3 to $5. Article lengths: —500 to 1500 words 
with 1 to 3 photographs. The shorter they are, the 
more likely they are to be accepted.” 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
11, Mass. Editor James D. Sutton writes: ‘‘Al- 
though most of the contents is news items of 
general interest to the industry, along with items 
of association interest, we are proud to say that 
our technical section is second to none. Each week 
we include one or two technical items covering 
operations, techniques, machines or materials 
which will help the manufacturer cut costs or in- 
crease his production. 

“Word length of an article is unimportant if it 
is a good, important, informative article. We often 
run articles in two and three week series. 

“We use photographs, preferably closeups, to give 
better detailing of machines, etc.” 


Bedding Magazine, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. John S. Mills, Editor. “Our magazine 
is devoted exclusively to the management, manu- 
facturing, and merchandising problems of bedding 
and dual purpose sleep equipment manufacturers. 
We can use any material that is specifically slanted 
to these manufacturers and deal with problems in 
any of the three categories mentioned. Depending 
upon the subject matter, our articles usually run 
from 1200 to 5000 words. The average article is 
about 2000 words. 

“At the present time, our most pressing need is 
for good illustrated plant stories. These can be de- 
voted to a particular operation within a plant, the 
overall operation of a bedding company, a new 
plant, or the history of a manufacturing operation. 
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We like these types of stories to run about four 
published pages, including illustrations. 

“Our current rate of payments is 12 cents per 
published word, and $3.00 per published illus- 


tration.” 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. John J. Reilly, Editor. Issued 
twice monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Uses 
articles on shoe store operation, merchandising, 
layout, etc. ; technical articles on shoe construction, 
for retailers, shoe styling. Presentation should be 
factual and run from 1000 to 2500 words. Pays 
$25 for single-page feature, and $35 for double- 
page feature. Pays 2c a word for shoe trade news. 
Likes fillers that are merchandising ideas, and pays 
2c a word for these. James Edmonds is Managing 
Editor, and Roland Wright is News Editor. Pho- 
tographs may be sent with a manuscript, or with 
captions if of shoe trade interest. Pays $5 per 
photo used. Payment is made on publication. 


Building Magazine, 427 Sixth Ave., S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Donald W. Hansen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. Wants ma- 
terial about commercial real estate—office and 
commercial building, shopping centers, apartment 
operations, management, maintenance, modern- 
ization, and construction. Material should run 
1000 to 2500 words; rate 2c a word for copy and 
$5.00 for pictures. Payment on acceptance. 


Candy Industry and Confectioners Journal, 660 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Walter Kuzio, 
Managing Editor. This bi-weekly (every other 
Tuesday) business magazine is interested in ar- 
ticles describing the activities of large scale candy 
manufacturers like Mars, Whitman, Curtiss and 
other firms which sell in the national market. It 
also uses stories of small retail candy producers. 
Features are wanted on production, packaging, 
merchandising (including department store dis- 
plays), advertising campaigns and financial state- 
ments. Also uses short news stories on prometions 
of candy executives, plant expansions, mergers, 
etc. Pays 3c a word for material and $3 to $5 for 
pix. Payment is made at the end of the month in 
which items are used. 


Career Model, Lee Cusack, Publisher, Liverpool, 
N. Y. A specialty quarterly publication designed 
for girls between 16 and 25; model aspirants, be- 
ginners, part-time models and professional models. 
Single copy 50c. Available by subscription for 
$5 for 12 issues; $3 for 6 issues. Publisher Cusack 
wants to see 250-1000 word articles accompanied 
by at least one photo. Interested in instructive in- 
terviews with model agency heads; individual 
model success stories; opportunities for part-time 
models; beauty contests, etc. Informal shots pre- 
ferred. “‘“Readers expect to find out how and what 
goes on.”’ Pays lc per word; $3-10 per pix; $3-10 
per cartoon on publication. 


College Store, Box 58, Oberlin, Ohio. Max L. 
Williamson, Managing Editor. Buys in limited 
quantity articles about merchandising techniques, 
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buying practices, employe problems and moderni- 
zation projects of college stores. All material must 
be approved by college stores and persons involved 
before they can be printed. Articles should be con- 
cise and well illustrated with photographs. It is 
recommended that an idea check be made before 
writing an article. Nominal rates will be paid 
when material is in print. 


Compressed Air Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Editor R. J. Nemmers writes: “Our current edi- 
torial needs are for articles dealing with unusual or 
spectacular uses of compressed air power. Article 
length should run from 500 words in, “Saving 
With Air Power,” features (which normally re- 
quire some cost figures) to five thousand words for 
main features. 


“For major articles COMPRESSED AIR MaGAzINE 
pays $20.00 to $25.00 a page (published ma- 
terial). The articles require careful illustrations 
for which we require 8x10 glossy prints or rough 
sketches to guide our own staff artists. For a single 
photograph we pay from $7.50 to $15.00 depend- 
ing on the quality of the picture and whether or 
not we wish to purchase the negative. Please query 
before submitting mss.”’ 


Concrete Construction, Box 444, Elmhurst, III. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $5.00 per year. 
William M. Avery, Editor, Features short, inform- 
ative, well illustrated articles covering new tech- 
niques of using, placing, handling, forming, rein- 
forcing, finishing and curing site-cast concrete. 
Pays 25c per line, as it appears in print, plus $5 
for each accepted photograph. Photographs may 
be sent with a manuscript as illustrations for a 
story, or with captions only. All payment is upon 
acceptance, and reports are prompt. 


Diesel Power and Equipment, 1200 W. Pender St., 
Vancouver 1, Canada. R. H. Garrett, Editor. Uses 
articles of a semi-technical nature concerning 
maintenance procedures, problems and their solu- 
tions, slanted toward owners, operators and main- 
tenance personnel of diesel power installations in 
mining, marine, oil well drilling, forestry, con- 
struction, highway or transport in Canada. Pays 
4c a word for articles up to 1500 words; $4.00 for 
photos. “Smoke, Smell and Smog,” December 
1959, suggests desired development. Editor wants 
query. 


The Dispensing Optician, 1980 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 11, Calif. Editor Robert L. Pickering 
writes: ‘‘We like articles of 750 to 2,000 words 
that tell dispensing opticians something that will 
help them run their businesses better or do their 
jobs better. The articles should cite other dispens- 
ing opticians who are using the procedures recom- 
mended by the article. 


“We like to talk about dispensing businesses that 
are progressive and successful, and to find out 
exactly which unique practices make them success- 
ful. Is it their advertising, display, personal serv- 
ice, salesmanship, publicity, good relations with 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Bound to be Read 


The World of Poetry. Extracts Selected and 
Arranged by Clive Sansom. Phoenix House, 
224 pages, $4.50. 


Clive Sansom, an English novelist, play- 
wright and poet, has selected sixty views of 
poetry designed to confirm, qualify and deny 
the diverse opinions of over two hundred 
poets and critics. His comments on authors 
from Shakespeare to Christopher Fry demon- 
strate keen and valuable insight. 

It has once again become a commonplace 
that poetry is the generic term for imagi- 
native literature rather than merely a syno- 
nym for verse. In this book poetry is consid- 
ered in a larger context than is now the 
fashion, yet there are only occasional hints 
that its precise situation in the scheme of hu- 
man values is as controversial as it.is im- 
portant. 

If this anthology fails to provide disputable 
propositions for sociologists and theologians, 
it is capable of nourishing, quickening and 
re-directing even those who habitually as- 
sume diffident or indifferent attitudes in the 
presence of a sonnet. 

In a two-page section titled Precision there 
are two fruitful yet different contributions. 
Chekhov counsels a young writer: “Cut out 
all those pages about moonlight . . . Show 
us the moon’s reflection in a piece of broken 
glass.” Unusually explicit, Eliot sings: “Out 
of the slimy mud of words, out of the sleet 
and hail of verbal imprecisions/Approxi- 
mate thoughts and feelings, words that have 
taken the place of thoughts and feelings,/ 
There springs the perfect order of speech, 
and the beauty of incantation.” 


A venerable philosopher once observed that 
it is equally foolish to accept probable rea- 
soning from a mathematician and to demand 
from a rhetorician scientific proofs. Instead 
of clear ideas, poets must work with words 
“smeared, bleared with trade” which “wear 
man’s smudge and share man’s smell.” To 
clarify and purify the murky atmosphere of 
poetic discourse requires of us much patience 
and good will. 

Several contributors appear guilty of Pla- 
to’s charge that poets write better than they 
understand. In general, the attempts to de- 
fine poetry should have been left to the pro- 
fessional philosopher. When being told of 
the relation of poetry to truth and beauty 
one can only shudder, imagining a semanti- 
cist pouncing on these texts. Insights into 
metaphor, the problem of obscurity, prosody 
and originality, however, seem competent 
and even profound. Here this book is on 
firm ground. 

We should be grateful to Mr. Sansom for 
having assembled many valuable common 
sense notions not otherwise available, and 
for making many worthwhile observations 
such as his comment on technique: “(It) 
is too often regarded as a separate function 


' from inspiration; the poet gets the original 


impulse, the craftsman takes over and finds 
words to fit. But in poetry of any worth, 
craftsman and poet are one. They may have 
their differences in the past, but by working 
together at the same job they have become 
identified.” 

Is poetry autonomous or is it subordinate to 
ethics, the common weal, or a more certain 
kind of knowledge? Mr. Sansom does not 
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explicitly face up to these questions. He has 
chosen not to invite us into a philosopher’s 
study but rather into a salon fermenting with 
provocative and memorable conversation. 
The invitation is well worth taking. 
—George Meehan. 


Writing and Selling Fillers and Short Hu- 
mor. Edited by A. S. Burack, with chapters 
by Richard Armour, John Bailey, Dan Ben- 
net, Parke Cummings, Robert Fontaine, 
Mary T. Steyn and Gurney Williams. The 
Writer Inc. 144 pages, $2.95. 


There are many magazines using anecdotes, 
light verse, quips, recipes and unusual facts. 
These brief features are no longer tacked 
on at the end of the column or used to fill in 
a page. Readers watch for special features, 
often read them first. Magazines like Loox, 
Coronet and Reaper’s DicEst present 
these features regularly. 


Information about the writing of filler ma- 
terial has not been easy to find. This short 
book edited by Mr. Burack, in his usual ca- 
pable way, offers helpful advice on the prep- 

‘aration and marketing of short material. The 

contributors represent both writer and edi- 
tor. For example, Mary T. Steyn, associate 
editor of Reaper’s Dicest, gives helpful 
hints about the type of filler material most 
acceptable to the editorial staff. 


“The DiceEst editorial staff ordinarily fails 
to find anything very funny in practical jokes 
or in stories whose humor results from the 
fact of a person’s race or from some physical 
handicap. A large proportion of rejected 
stories fall in these general categories.” 


Richard Armour discusses with humor 
and his own individuality the hazards of 
CRACKING THE QUIP. His light verse 
has delighted readers for a long time. He 
says, “The trouble with light verse is that 
almost anyone can write it, but only a few 
can write it well enough to get editors to buy 
it and readers to read it. To the extent that 
writing light verse depends on a special atti- 
tude toward life, a turn of mind, it cannot be 
learned reading about it. To the extent, 
however that it depends on skill, a turn of 
phrase, it can indeed be learned. Great (or 
at least competent writers) from little apti- 
tudes grow. Like poets, light verse writers 
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are born—and made better.” Armour’s dis- 
cussion of the development of aptitude in- 
cludes many helpful hints about rhyme, titles 
and climactic twists. 

Dan Bennet, radio and television comedy 
writer—expert on cartoon gags, sums up the 
usefulness of a book of this type. “Humor is 
a personal thing—different to each person— 
and the art of writing humor is not learned 
from a book. What can be learned from a 
book is the form to use to send humor to the 
market place, ideas about where to get ideas, 
the compilation of material, slanting for spe- 
cific markets, selling the manuscript, and 
most important part of all, the market place 
itself.” —Florence Hoffmaster. 


Copey of Harvard by J. Donald Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 306 pages, 
$5.00. 


J. Donald Adams, who has controlled page 
two of the Sunday Book Review Section of 
the New York Times for many years, has 
written the first biography of a teacher of 
writing and literature whose students range 
from Robert Benchley to T. S. Eliot, from 
Robert E. Sherwood to Walter Lippmann. 
Regarded by Adams as the catalyst in much 
of our first rate literature, Copeland is the 
only professor ever to have his own alumni 
association. 

Few legends of literary mentors are more 
fertile or more contradictory than those 
about the influential Copeland of Harvard. 
Wherever two or more are gathered in his 
name, he is there in the myth of them. The 
appropriative fervor of an Alexander Wooll- 
cott—that barbarian from a place called 
Hamilton College—is balanced by the su- 
preme detachment of a T. S. Eliot whose 
solicited comments on his old teacher sug- 
gest a parlor game called Imagine a most 
inconsequential person. The cautious Wal- 
ter Lippmann uses the word genius, the ele- 
gant Santayana dismisses his colleague as an 
elocutionist. 

Since writers are presumably more than 
collectors of eccentrics or literary gossip, 
they will be affected by this book to the ex- 
tent that they can penetrate the pious com- 
memorations to reach Copey’s celebrated 
techniques. Instead of an exposition we are 
given statements such as: “. . . the really 
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valuable thing his course had given me—for 
no writing course ever teaches writing—was 
discipline. And discipline is the thing writers 
need most. The capacity for taking criticism 
—the most pitiless attack on his precious 
words—is the quality that most sharply dis- 
tinguishes the professional from the ama- 
teur.” . . . “His great force as a teacher lay 
in his ability to give you, as a groping writer, 
the irritations of the average reader when he 
is bored, puzzled, or confused by what you 
do. He supplied ‘audience-reaction’ with- 
out which the young writer can whirl in 
a vacuum, never knowing why his stuff is 
neither bought nor read.” 

Copeland’s exceptional sensibility, devel- 
oped by an ardent assimilation of selected 
classics, responded in a rather theatrical 
manner to the offerings of his students. An 
admirer of Defoe and a former reporter and 
theatre critic, his influence is most evident 
in the journalistic styles of the short-lived 
John Reed and the adoring Heywood Broun. 
Like his Yale counterpart, William Lyon 
Phelps, Copey’s contribution to a novice’s 
growth was more hortatory than systematic 
but his Maine circumspection made him less 
prone to embrace the shoddy as an expedi- 
ent to arouse an immature mind. 








Copey was able to communicate a genuine 
desire to discern and bring forth the unique 
experience and view of each young author. 
This disposition enabled him, as it did his 
protege Maxwell Perkins with Thomas 
Wolfe, to perform surgery without anes- 
thetics upon the hypersensitive. 

A rhetorical more than an analytic mind, 
Copeland is an instance of the paradox that 
good taste is acquired by recognizing and 
imitating men of good taste. Although 
Adam’s biography is intended primarily for 
the reverent Copeyite, actual and potential, 
it contains copious clues for neophyte writers 
compelled to cope with the mysterious strata- 
gems of the teacher or critic. 


—George Meehan. 


The Sapbucket Genius by Pierre Sichel. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 438 pages, $4.95. 


Pierre Sichel has written an exhilarating 
novel about the Sapbucket Genius, a Ver- 
mont poet who after years of frustration and 
poverty won fame accompanied by its re- 
ward of wine and song. He was loved, he was 
hated, he was tolerated because of his ex- 
ceptional talent. The author states that 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The actual visit to a TV set can be 


the TV scriptwriter’s best schoolroom. 
Come, let’s visit Universal Studios. 


Almost any aspiring television writer would 
welcome an opportunity to visit a set and 
watch the filming of a television play. In 
general, however, it is very difficult to gain 
access to a set; these are closed to almost 
everyone except those who are in the indus- 
try or closely related fields. 

While most of the readers of this column 
(many because they don’t live near an area 
where filmed television is produced) may 
not be able to make an actual visit to a set, 
the next best thing might be to make one 
vicariously, seeing everything through the 
eyes of a group of student writers who did 
manage to make such a visit. 

This group was composed of members of 
the television writing class of the Excelsior 
Adult Evening School in Norwalk, Califor- 
nia, which is directed by Mrs. Louise Hey]. 
They were invited to visit the set where 
Markham, the detective series starring Ray 
Milland, was being filmed. 

This show is produced by Revue Produc- 
tions in the new location at Universal Stu- 
dios in Universal City. The lot takes up 
hundreds of acres, on which are many sound 
stages and administrative buildings and 
every conceivable kind of property and set. 
There are three lakes, with different types of 
surroundings; there is a nursery in which 
even huge trees stand boxed, ready to be 
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moved to any location. There is a huge ga- 
rage with rows and rows of automobiles; 
these are kept on hand so that any type of 
car, in any condition, which might be called 
for in a script will be available. Here, also, 
are kept the cars used by the continuing 
characters in the various series. 

There are whole Western towns; there are 
New York streets, streets of neighborhoods 
of various periods and various economic 
classes; there are foreign residential and 
business districts. 

There is nothing more eerie than to drive 
slowly through an upper-middle-class resi- 
dential area, in a strange hush unbroken by 
playing children or the footsteps of pedes- 
trians, admiring the beautiful homes and the 
well kept lawns, and to realize that you are 
actually looking at nothing but facades, un- 
tenanted ghost-houses. 

The group was taken to the Markham set. 
Cables and wires were strewn about the floor, 
and bright lights, pointed downward, lined 
the tops of the walls of what seemed to be 
the living room of an old mansion. 

As they arrived, and were given a script so 
that they could follow the dialogue, the di- 
rector called for quiet; a scene which the 
actors had been rehearsing was about to be 
filmed. 

The scene read like this in the script: 








SOMES: Bi Siri aa hes 
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FREE Literary Test May Qualify You 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING! 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 
“Tice owned and operated by successful writers and editors, 

offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 
or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 
done’ at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 
type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 
written on subjects of your own choice. 


Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 


p SEND FOR FREE TEST <« 


An interesting Literary Aptitude Test will be sent on request. Many 
men and women who never wrote a line for publication have passed 
this test and made a success of the training. There is no charge for it. 
Inquirers also receive the booklet “The Best Job in the World” listing 
successful graduates of the Magazine Institute. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine Institute 
does not employ field representatives of any type. 


Fi Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller 


INSTITUTE 


creative writing. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


ler Center, New ork 20.8 N.Y. 


Pd MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Please te me your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training in 











INTERIOR VICTORIA MANSION— 
NIGHT—FULL SHOT 
It is a sparsely furnished, 
not-much-lived-in mansion of 
the Charles Addams variety. 
We see an entry hall and liv- 
ing room, with doors leading 
off to various other areas. 
Markham comes in, with Dale 
covering him from behind. Barry 
is waiting inside, his gun 
drawn also. Sandy is in the 
background, watching the pro- 
ceedings with horror. 

BARRY 

Who's he? 

DALE 

He's Roy Markham... a very 

fancy and expensive private 

eye . . .- not very big on 
taking advice. 
During this,they frisk Markham 
and take his gun. 
MARKHAM 

Okay, so now everybody knows 

who I am. And I have some 

advice for you. You're not 
in really serious trouble up 
to now, that is, if you let 
me take Miss Boon home. 

I think I can promise... 
He is interrupted by a roar of 
laughter from Barry. 

BARRY 

You hear what he said, 

Dale .. -« 

"Take her home"? 

(again he is convulsed) 
CLOSE ON SANDY 
She is almost sobbing, and 
Barry's laughter is more than 
she can bear 

SANDY 

Stop it! 
MARKHAM 

(to Sandy, crossing to her) 

Don't let these birds scare 

you, Sandy. 

This sets off a new convulsion 
of laughter from Barry. 
Suddenly Dale interrupts. 
DALE 
(sharply—he's the boss) 


Stop it! 


Knock it off—nothing about 
this caper is funny. 
MARKHAM 
(interrupting) 
Let me tell you some simple 
facts. Silky talked you into 
snatching Miss Boon here— 
probably for money—right? 
Dale is forced to nod. 
MARKHAM (cont'd) 
I doubt if you know very much 
about the laws of this state. 
But you and your pal are up 
for the big jump—kidnapping 
is a capital crime in this 
state. 
Barry has come in from the 
kitchen with a tray. 
He sets it down. 
BARRY 
(scared) 
Is that true? 
DALE 
What difference does it make? 
We're covered. 


BARRY 
Yeah? Who says? 
DALE 
Silky. He's our ace in the 
hole. 
MARKHAM 
My friend, you're not stupid. 
DALE 
Your're right. 
MARKHAM 


You're worse than that. 
You're demented. 

DALE 
Okay, big mouth, you've had 
he 

(to Barry) 

Barry—we'll take both of them 
down to the lake right now. 

BARRY ' 
Wait a minute. I want to 
hear a little more about 
this. I want to think. 

DALE 

(contemptuousLy) 

Don't try—you can't. Now 
let's get going. 

SANDY 
My father will never let you 
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get away with this. 
Dale approaches Sandy, starts 
to put his arms around her. 
DALE 
He's done a pretty good job 
of it so far—hasn't he? 
Markham makes a move toward 
Dale, but Barry, gun drawn, 
steps in his way. Sandy slaps 
Dale in the face viciously. 
SANDY 
Get away from me? Don't ever 
touch me again! 
DALE 
(recovering from the blow, 
a sadistic smile) 
It's going to be a real 
pleasure dumping you in the 
lake. 
MARKHAM 
You'd better finish off this 
job in a hurry. I*'11 kill 
you if you lay a hand on 
her again. 
DALE 
That would be a pretty good 
trick. Why don't you give 
it a try right now? 
MARKHAM 
(ignoring this, turns to 
Barry) 
Your pal has a lot of class, 
Barry. I wonder what plans 
he has in store for you. 
BARRY 
What kind of doubletalk is 
that? 
MARKHAM 
He has to get rid of us to 
keep us quiet, doesn't he? 
BARRY 
(smiles, he kind of enjoys 
this idea, too) 
Uh-huh. 
MARKHAM 
(nods) 
From kidnapping to murder. 
Well, what makes you think 
he'll want to keep you 
around after it's all over? 
BARRY 
What do you mean? 
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MARKHAM led the class to a nearby courtroom set which «ey 
You can sing just as loud wasn’t being used. They sat on the benches poe 
as anyone. Ever think while he sat on the railing in front of them ally 
about that? and offered to answer any questions they hie 
might have. he 
It was obvious that the actors were having “Do you direct other shows too?” a student “ 
difficulty with this scene. Time and again _asked. 
the director would call, “Cut!” as an actor “Yes. This is only the sixth Markham I’ve we 
spoke his lines incorrectly, and the scene done. They use various directors.” I 
would be started again from the beginning. “What movies have you directed?” sah 
At one such new start, the actor playing the “Lady in the Dark, Frenchman’s Creek, —_ 
part of Dale ushered in Ray Milland, and Hold Back the Dawn, lots of others. But I’m batts 
said, primarily known as a comedy director. And wy 
He’s Roy Markham... a very fancy and a women’s director. And here I am suddenly “T 
expensive eyeball ... not very big on taking _—in with gunfights.” “y 
advice.” “Do you prefer movie or TV work?” we’ 
Ray Milland, his mouth open to speak his “There is no movie work to speak of. It’s rele 
next lines, turned instead to Dale and said all television, now.” Act 
wonderingly, “Eyeball?” And the scene was “How long does it take to shoot one Mark- get 
begun again. ham?” lear 
Finally, after many attempts, the cast had “Three days. One day to rehearse, two to Lz 
gotten almost through the scene without a _ shoot.” nen 
mistake, when one of the lights suddenly “Are the scripts all written by the same wy 
went out, ruining the take. And, later, dur- writers?” to4 
ing another take that might have been per- “No. They buy from various writers.” “Ty 
fect, another light went out. “Is Markham the only continuing charac- one 
During a lull, the director, Mitchell Leisen, __ ter in this series?” witl 
was 
WwW 
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“Yes—except for very minor characters 
connected with his home surroundings. Usu- 
ally in each story he gets a call which takes 
him. away from his home surroundings, 
though.” 

‘Do you like a script with all the camera 
angles in it?” 

“No. I prefer one with just the master 
scenes. I don’t pay any attention to the 
camera directions in the original script any- 
way. I’ve found that very few writers know 
anything about the camera.” 

“Do you rewrite the scripts?” 

“You’re darn right we do. That’s why 
we’re stumbling around now. Ray has to 
relearn a lot that he had already learned. 
Actors often learn a whole script, then they 
get a batch of changed pages and have to 
learn it all over again.” 

Later, Ray Milland had some very perti- 
nent advice to offer. 

“We're having to work over this dialogue 
to make it sound conversational,” he said. 
“This scene just wasn’t right, and what you 
see us going through here is what was wrong 
with it. Because of the strike, the writer 
wasn’t able to help us out.” 

When someone asked him if the main 
trouble was the length of the scene, during 
which the actors had to come up with a 
great deal of unbroken, memorized dialogue, 
he said, 

“No, length of a scene isn’t necessarily a 
drawback. I’ve done scenes eleven pages 
long without a hitch. This one is so hard 
to memorize because some of my lines come 
out of the blue. For instance, ‘let me tell you 
some simple facts.’ And ‘Your pal has a lot 
of class, Barry; I wonder what plans he has 
in store for you?’ There lines are not pre- 
ceded by conversational cues of any kind.” 

“What would be an example of a conversa- 
tional cue?” 

“Well, for instance, where Markham says, 
‘Don’t let these birds scare you, Sandy.’ That 
line is easy for me to remember, because 
Sandy’s actions before it and her words— 
‘Stop it! Stop it!’"—lead to mine in a natural 
and logical way. 

“There’s one thing writers never do. They 
write their scenes on paper, and the dialogue 
looks beautiful there, to them. But I wish 
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off WD. When Roy 
Macmillan struck out, 
I couldn't help won- 
dering how many writers 
miss the ball when they 
mail their manuscripts 
by not keeping their 
eyes on the markets 
and following the sig- 
nals of their coach, 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Wil- 
lie Mays' hit brought 
me to my feet, as ex- 
cited as the day before 
when a WD reader reached 
base safely with a first 
Sale. By the eighth 
inning I thought WD 
had it all over base- 
ball because it's avail- 
able all year round. 
And every reader has a 
box seat! 
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they'd take it to somebody then and say, 
‘here, talk this out with.me.’ Then they’d 
see the flaws right away, if they have written 
dialogue that doesn’t sound natural and 
conversational when it is spoken.” 


Miscellanea 


It is far easier to sell a script to televsion if 
you have managed to interest an agent in 
your work and your ability. A list of the 
Hollywood literary agents who are approved 
by the Writers Guild of America will be in- 
cluded in the TV column of a coming issue 
of Writer’s DicEst. 

The summer replacement for the Dinah 
Shore show will be a collection of live sus- 
pense plays, to be televised in color. Henry 
Jaffe, executive producer, says the series 
will avoid “violence, brutality, and sense- 
less action for the sake of over-dramatiza- 
tion.” The series will be called The Chevy 
Suspense Show. 

Edmond Chevie, with Pasadena Playhouse 
and International [.iterary Services, plans an 
“International Playhouse”’ television series 
on tape. Herbert Margolies will be story 
editor; many foreign properties will be used. 

Hal Roach, Sr., who has been in semi- 
retirement for many years, plans to reacti- 
vate Hal Roach Studios and enter into the 
production of TV comedies and theatrical 
features, a $8,420,000 annual program. 


TV Market List 


Markham, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. In this de- 
tective series, Ray Milland plays the part of a 
suave lawyer-turned-investigator. Adventures gen- 


Why Fight 
Your Shadow ? 


erally call him away from his home surroundings, 
so that in effect this is an anthology series, with 
all characters different each time with the excep- 
tion of the lead. He has tangled with Arabian 
princes, famous actresses, underworld leaders, and 
every other imaginable type of character in the 
various episodes. Emphasis in this series is on 
action and high suspense. Stories are purchased 
through agents. The Revue story department is 
headed by Mae Livingston, and this Revue pro- 
duction is filmed at Universal Studios, Universal 
City, Calif. 


Johnny Ringo, half hour, film. This is another 
Western series, and the hero is a gunslinger who 
has reformed and become a sheriff. His deputy is 
an ex-drunk, whose daughter is the heroine. Watch 
this show as many times as possible, to learn the 
various details which distinguish it from other 
westerns, before trying to write for it. Scripts and 
outlines should be sent through agents. This show 
is filmed by Four Star Productions, Republic Stu- 
dios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Bat Masterson, half hour, film. This, also, is a 
Western series. In one episode, the hero goes to 
San Francisco and comes into conflict with a self- 
styled “Colonel” who is running a crooked gam- 
bling hall. The “Colonel” murders the cousin of 
the hero’s girl friend, and Bat sets out for revenge. 
Gene Barry plays the part of Bat. This show is 
produced by ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


This Man Dawson, half hour, film. This series 
tells the story of a top-ranking, honest law-enforce- 
ment officer in a large city, and the theme is 
“here’s the way to clean up crime.” In one episode, 
police are trying to rid the city of its narcotics 
traffic. They know who the distributor is, but they 
want to get the top man. A policeman is assigned 
to each pusher, and the pushers are forced to take 
their wares back to the source from which they 
received them. The source is discovered to be a 
local respected businessman. This series is filmed 
by ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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PHOTOJOURNALISM 











The mail that comes to a magazine depart- 
ment such as this one is in some ways the 
most stimulating part of writing this column. 
In my case, the mail varies from simple ques- 
tions of fact to highly involved questions of 
opinion, ethics or philosophy. Some of the 
letters are very easily answered, perhaps by 
just mailing a carbon copy of a note such as 
“a recommended photo lab for professionals 
in your part of the country is” followed by a 
name and address. And some couldn’t be 
answered short of enrolling the writer of the 
letter in a course of personalized instruction. 

As far as time and know-how permit, I an- 
swer the letters by mail. This month I want 
to answer in this column two that are of gen- 
eral interest but are typical extremes. One is 
an easy question that is nevertheless impos- 
sible to answer in a letter; the other is an ap- 
peal that really requires a decision as to one’s 
professional philosophy. Let’s take the 
“easy” one first. Miss N. Kaufman of Santa 
Ana, Calif., asks “What kind of camera is 
best for free-lance pictures for papers or 
magazines, and how does a person get 
started in that field?” 

To some extent this column, month after 
month, attempts to answer that double- 
header. It might be helpful, though, to try 
to compress the answer into one simple set of 
statements. 


By Rus Arnold 














First, the best camera is the one with which 
you will most quickly learn to get the most 
dependable results with the greatest ease and 
utmost consistency. Remember, no camera 
ever took a picture. The camera is a tool you 
use to enabie you to take the picture. 

Of course there are preferences. But these 
must be considered critically. Certainly the 
press photographer uses the 4x5; but is that 
because this camera suits his needs best, or 
because its use is traditional and carries 
the aura of professionalism? Certainly the 
magazine staffer uses the twin-lens reflex 
(24%4x2%) or the 35mm; but is that because 
this camera suits his needs best or because 
it costs less to operate, is lighter to carry, or 
distinguishes him from his scorned rival, the 
newspaper photographer? 

I cannot tell you which will be the best for 
you. I do feel that for the beginner the 
24%4x2% twin-lens is the most likely choice 
despite its drawbacks. Many novices find it 
easier to learn to use. While it does not have 
the facility and economy of the 35’s, it is 
also comparatively free from the latter’s 
headaches resulting from the tiny negative 
size: the meticulous processing required, the 
problem of grain, scratches, dust. 

I can give you two suggested procedures. 
First, don’t put a lot of money into your first 
camera, so that if it doesn’t work out you can 
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Frankly, there 
are only two pos- 
sible reasons 
(other than in- 
sufficient post- 
age). 

First, it may be 
that the material 
simply isn’t sal- 
able in its present 
form. Even the best of us, the top pros, 
occasionally produce something that just 
is not fated to see publication. Sometimes 
the defects can be corrected by hard work 
and a lot of re-writing, but in other cases 
it’s better to give the stuff a decent burial 
and forget it. 





Second, it may be that the material was 
not sent to the right potential buyer. 
That’s one of the big problems faced by 
people who use a hit-or-miss method of 
selling their work. 


To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
most successful free-lancers consult the 
Writer’s Market. In this 456-page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling where you 
have the best chance of selling articles, 
fiction. books, plays, poetry, fillers, gags, 
calendar art, picture stories, or cartoons. 
The 17th revised 1959-60 edition will be 
the latest edition available throughout 
1960. Order your copy now. 


0 Send me, si pew Writer’s Market, 1959-60 
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switch to another. Second, try each camera 
type (4x5) press, 214x214 twin-lens, (35mm) 
on at least one picture-taking junket before 
you make any decision. How you arrange 
this is your problem—you may borrow from 
friends or from a dealer, or even rent. If you 
must buy, do it on a 10-day trial period, and 
during that period put the camera through 
its paces. And of course never use an untried 
piece of equipment on an actual assignment, 
lest it let you down. 


One thing more. Don’t let inadequate 
darkroom work influence your opinion of the 
camera (or of your picture-taking ability). 
If you are not experienced in developing and 
printing, have it done for you by an expert 
who is used to working for publication. 


As for getting started in free-lance pho- 
tography, that’s simple. You just start. Study 
the market requirements that follow this 
column each month. They are your best 
leads. Next, look around your community 
for something that might make an interest- 
ing picture or picture-story that a particular 
magazine or paper will want to buy. You 
either take the pictures and send them to the 
editor, or you write to the editor and outline 
your idea. Don’t go into bragging about 
how good your work is, or confessing how in- 
experienced you are. Say, in your own 
words, “‘Here’s a story that I can cover. The 
details are such and such. . The pic- 
tures will include the following. . . . If 
you’re interested I’ll be happy to take and 
submit them. Have you any suggestion on 
how you'd like the story handled for your 
magazine?” 

There are two approaches, and each works, 
depending on the individual. You can aim 
for the top, or be more modest. You can 
try to make Lire, Loox, Esquire, SATEVE- 
POST, or you Can try to sell to trade journals, 
house magazines, the local Sunday roto, or 
the newsstand magazines short of the top. 
If you think your work is sufficiently out- 
standing, then go ahead and aim for the big 
name magazines. Most beginners, though, 
would do better trying for as many small 
sales as possible, as quickly as possible, so 
they can acquire experience and polish their 
skills. It’s a lot easier to work your way up 
the ladder than to pick yourself up after 
you’ve leaped for the top rung and missed. 
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On ty ONE POWER controls your destiny—a strange force sleeping in your mind. 
Awaken it! Command it to obey you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. Let the Rosicrucians show you how this can be done. 

Learn why many of history's great masters were Rosicrucians such as Leonardo de 
Vinci, Benjamin Franklin, Isaac Newton, Sir Francis Bacon, etc. Each of these men 
learned how to control their fate, to develop mind power, to attain success and happiness. 
The knowledge that helped these men of history is now helping thousands of thinking 
men and women throughout the world climb to new heights they, at one time, thought 
impossible. And they are no different than you! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Why not discover for yourself how you can take advantage of this priceless knowledge 
The Rosicrucians have preserved through the ages. If you are sincere in wanting greater 
success, security and happiness send TODAY 
for the fascinating FREE book, ‘“The Mastery 


of Life.” There is no obligation and it may Scribe T.M.B. 
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mean the turning point in your life, t va d BR wpe ts 
achievements you’ve never believed possible. Iam sincere in my desire for greater 
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Why not do it NOW ? Use the coupon below send FREE copy of “The Mastety of 
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Figures and Facts 


And now for a letter that’s far tougher to 
answer. From Niles, Mich. comes a letter 
signed RAY F. “You've noticed,” the letter 
notices, “that photography students and 
instructors of photo classes have little or no 
protection against raids by police officers, 
‘vice squads’ and the like when photograph- 
ing nude or semi-nude models for study 
purposes—while art institute students do life 
studies naturally and normally as part of 
their training and while the PLayBoy type 
photographers are never molested and their 
stuff sold on open market. What is to be 
done? (This is directed to the columnist and 
pedagogue in you.)” 

It would be very easy to write the kind of 
reply I think Ray F. is expecting. The spe- 
cific recommendations as to “what to do” 
might be hard to come up with, but a scath- 
ing attack on the law officers and a hurt 
“Why can’t we do it if the art students can?” 
could flow easily from the typewriter of any 
columnist or pedagogue. But as a man who’s 
been around a lot, seen a lot, and talked to 
many, I have my reservations. 

Let’s face it, Ray, there is a glowing ember 
of truth under the law’s smoke-screen of 
accusation. There is a lot more to some of 
these raided situations than just “natural 
and normal study.” 


In 1938 or 1939 there was a studio in mid- 
Manhattan where for $5 you could spend 
an evening photographing nude models. 
That is, you had to have, beside the $5, a 
camera of some sort. Nobody questioned 
what camera, what film if any. And the 
only exposure anybody seemed to be inter- 
ested in was that of the models; I suppose 
that goes for development too. 
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You say this is not the kind of situation you 
are asking me to defend. But wait. The place 
was, of course, raided. After some debate the 
photographic profession, through its associa- 
tions, decided to enter the case on the side of 
the operator of the establishment. Whatever 
their private opinions might have been about 
his motives, the profession felt it had to de- 
fend him for the sake of freedom in the art. 
I dissented then, and still do. Due to pro- 
fessional intervention, the case got national 
newspaper attention, and the man got off 
easy. 

But did the profession get off easy? Or did 
we pay a heavy price in public attitudes? 
By coming to the defense of people who, for 
a reprehensible motive, do the things we 
would like to do for a sincere motive, do we 
lift them to our level—or do we kick our- 
selves down to theirs? 

This much I know: the general public 
tends to assume that every professional pho- 
tographer (male) has a private collection of 
bawdy pictures. Where did they get that 
idea? How did “cheesecake” become the 
one word most readily associated in the pub- 
lic mind with the photojournalist? On an 
assignment some years ago I spent several 
hours with a pair of state highway troopers 
who apparently had the monopoly on show- 
ing sexy movies in their headquarters city. 
They asked me to release to them (at a fee 
of course) my own collection of such pic- 
tures. I was unable to convince them that 
I do not have any such collection. In fact, 
they became angry and uncooperative. 

I spent eight years working with press and 
other professional photographers, as a dem- 
onstrator and lecturer for a photographic 
manufacturer. During that period I learned 
that many professional photographers (male) 
Photo: Russ Arnold 
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1 coupon or manuscript (complete or partial). 
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$250 $150 
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do have a collection of photographs of the 
female anatomy. These range from the dis- 
gustingly crude to the sensitive artistic study 
—but guess at which end of the spectrum 
you'll find the greatest representation. 

One of the most successful contributors to 
the camera magazines is a photographer who 
grinds out articles and books by the dozens, 
always illustrating them with luscious pic- 
tures of strategically-undraped females. Some 
time ago he published an article complain- 
ing that the police threatened to arrest him 
whenever he went to some secluded beach 
to shoot nude studies. He complained that 
he would thereafter have to use dressed mod- 
els. Fortunately for his art-loving editors, 
his “dressed” models contrive to be even 
more suggestive than when they had noth- 
ing on. 

Of course I object to police interference. 
But I object even more to the concept that 
the only way to illustrate a book on photogra- 
phy is to fill it with pictures of well-fed 
nymphs whose clothes find it difficult to 
make ends meet. Is this the only way we can 
get people interested in taking pictures, or 
looking at pictures? Is this the only way we 
can teach photography? 

I would like to see the time when the pho- 
tographer who wants to do the sensitive, 
artistic study of the nude is free from in- 
terference from the law, whether that law 
be represented by people who insist on en- 
forcing the law for the law’s sake; or people 
who get their thrill out of participating in 
raids so they, too, can look; or people who 
use this means of augmenting their own col- 
lections. (I remember visiting a police de- 
partment photo-lab in one large city after 
a peddler of allegedly smutty pictures had 
been arrested. The photo-lab had to make 
copies of his pictures for use as court evi- 
dence. While they were at it, they made a 
few extra sets for themselves and friends. ) 


I want the artist, with camera or typewriter 
as well as with brush, crayon, or clay, to have 
the freedom to pursue his artistic instincts 
as he wants to. But I’m afraid that in pho- 
tography we cannot achieve this by shouting 
about Art and Beauty as we come to the res- 
cue of every peeping tom with a camera. 
There are certain facts about the photogra- 
phy of the nude you should know. 
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1. It isn’t really necessary to use nude 
models to learn to be a photographer (I 
make no statements about need or lack of 
need in arts other than photography) unless 
one is learning to become a photographer of 
the nude. In fact, photographic technology 
being what it is, a good case might be made 
for the fact that the problems of texture, 
lighting, detail are very different than those 
you will encounter when photographing a 
dressed model. 

2. While there are undoubtedly many 
beautiful figure studies done with the cam- 
era (I have always admired John Rawlings’ 
lovely work, been amused by some of Erwin 
Blumenfeld’s, and enjoy a torso study by 
Harry Shigeta that my wife got me years 
ago as a birthday gift) the bulk of photo- 
graphs of the female nude are somewhere 
below these artistic heights. 


3. Most of the magazines that publish 
nude photographs do so in an attempt to sell 
magazines. Nor do I accept the argument 
that these magazines are okay, except that 
unfortunately youngsters have access to 
them. If anything, the youngster has more 
right to look at figure studies than the ma- 
ture adult. He has a curiosity—and an in- 
nocence. 

Lest you judge me a prude, let me hasten 
to say that I’m as much an admirer of the 
female anatomy as the next fellow. But I’m 
distressed at the public assumption that be- 
cause I’m a professional photographer, I 
have a private collection of feelthy pictures. 

When Lady Chatterly’s Lover was banned 
recently, the literary world was justifiably 
distressed. After a court battle, they were 
able to get this censorship lifted. The prin- 
cipal reason was that the sex scenes in this 
novel are neither indecent nor extraneous. 
They are a great writer’s beautiful (yes, and 
sensitive) handling of a situation that arises 
naturally from the characters and plot de- 
velopment: the needs and problems of a 
vitally alive woman married to a war-dis- 
abled man. Some critics go beyond this and 
see the book as an allegory with sociological 
meaning. For example, Dwight Macdonald 
in a recent New Yorker refers to D. H. 
Lawrence’s “mystique of the potent game- 
keeper and the eunuch landlord” as part of 
a “Socialist romanticism.” 
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It was not necessary for the fight against 
censorship of this great novel for the literary 
world to have come to the defense, earlier, 
of every smutty novel published. It was not 
necessary to fight for the freedom of any 
incompetent, opportunistic scribbler to drag 
sex into every other chapter. 

I don’t know what the answer is, Ray. But 
I don’t think it includes having the pro- 
fessional photographers and the students, 
columnists and pedagogues coming to the 
rescue of every raided ogling-cum-camera 
party. I have a feeling that the answer might 
lie somewhat in the opposite direction. 


Photo Markets 


The Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. An F. W. Dodge publication. Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., editor, writes: “We are inter- 
ested in hospital subjects only, since ours is a tech- 
nical journal for hospital administrators. We should 
always be queried before submitting materials.” 
Photos used only as illustrations to articles; color 
should be 4x5, and b&w should be 8x10. Pay var- 


ies, on publication. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. William L. Parker, editor, says, “For bet- 
ter reproduction, we like to borrow the negative of 
every b&w to make our own prints to correct size. 
Negatives are, of course, promptly returned after 
our use.” The magazine uses both b&w and colors, 
for the cover. Pics illustrate articles, appear with 
captions alone or in picture series. Subjects are 
science, mechanics, aviation, automobiles or special 
features with male interest (no sex) for the 30- 
year-old reader. Photos should be 4x5 or larger. 
Query, except on photos submitted to the Monthly 
Photo Contest. B&w bring $7.50 up, color $100 
up, and covers, a maximum of $400; upon ac- 
ceptance. 


Guns, 8150 Central Park Blvd., Skokie, Ill. Also 
Guns Quarter-y. E. B. Mann, editor. Uses pic- 
tures alone with captions, or to illustrate articles, 
on guns, slanted to collectors, hunters, other own- 
ers or users of guns. Color should be at least 4x5; 
b&w, 8x10. Pay $10 for single b&w shots, $150 
for color. 


True Men Stories, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., uses cheesecake and other subjects of inter- 
est to men. No color. Picture series seem to be the 
thing here. No query—submit 8x10s. Pays $80 to 
$100 per set, upon acceptance. 





Which one are You? 


WRITER A 


“T can write but 
I never get 
around to it.” 





WRITER C 


“T like to write 
and want to 
learn how to 
make my efforts 
profitable.” 





SSS SSE SS SESE SSS SESE SESE SESS REESE SEM ESE REESE REE ERE RES E eR eee eee eee eeeeaee 


WRITER B 
“My writing is 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


SSSR SSS Se SSS SSS SESS SS SESS SESS ES SESE ESSE SES SESS SESE 


Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
study and report on how WD may help you. 
This is a free service and you are under no 
obligation. W-70 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cinti. 10, O. 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Q. I have an idea for a beat character. What 
do you think of my chances for syndication? 

A. Jack O’Brien has a syndicated panel 
called ‘Cool Cat.’ Jack’s a nice cat himself 
(his mother digs him), and I think he’s al- 
ready squeezing all the bread there is from 
hip & groovey characters. You'll probably 
feel like knashing me in the chops for sug- 
gesting you hang up this scene, but I believe 
the whole gig is a drag. This road won’t take 
you to Westport in a Ferrari. . . like man, 
this road leads to Faminesville. Glad I could 
straighten you. 

Q. What do you think of cartoons in the 
U.S. versus cartoons abroad? 

A. My opinion on the subject is bound to 
sound chauvinistic. I don’t mean it that way. 
I believe ours are the best because there are 
so many more markets for cartoons in the 
U.S.—markets that pay much higher prices. 
Opportunities for cartoonists in Europe are 
limited. Many talented men in the old coun- 
try have to find other outlets for their crea- 
tive energies—they have to become archi- 
tects, movie stars, authors or fine artists 
simply because there is no proper outlet for 
their talents in the cartooning field. Enrico 
Caruso was a talented caricaturist but he 
had to settle for being a simple opera star be- 
cause of economic realities. There are more 
than a hundred cartoonists in the U.S. who 
are far above the average. Only a dozen in 
Europe. The ones in Europe who are good 
certainly make wonderful marks, though. 

When it comes to comic strips, we are su- 
perior. This is, I guess, because we got such 
a head start. There are now several non-US. 
strips that may someday rank with the top 
strips in popularity but not this week or next. 
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Subject matter for cartoons in the US. 
is handled more realistically. The fantastic 
and whimsical get short shrift here. Over 90 
percent of the cartoons printed in the U.S. 
are things that could possibly happen. The 
percentage could almost be reversed with 
cartoons drawn abroad. The fantastic, the 
incredible and the wildly imaginative are 
par for the course over there. I think it’s too 
bad U.S. editors aren’t a trifle more amen- 
able towards outré. Cartooning is a narrow 
enough art form as is, without any arbitrary 
limitations foisted upon it. But those are the 
facts. The Ben Roth Agency sells reprint 
rights to U.S. cartoons all over the world. 
And editors all over the world seem to pre- 
fer U.S. cartoons to their own home-grown 
products. So I guess the U.S. editors must 
have something there. Just the same, I am 
happiest and enjoy the world best when 
there is a great deal of variety there. There 
seems to be no opportunity in U.S. cartoon- 
ing to celebrate the 32nd day of February. 

Q. I notice you consistently avoid mention- 
ing good taste in your column. Why? I would 
really like to know why? 

A. Well, the topic of good taste is a difficult 
one for me to cope with. My own work is at 
best only semi-demi-hemi-tasty. My own feel- 
ings about good taste are fairly ambivalent. 
La Rochefoucald (1613-1680) said, “Our 
vanity can better bear having our opinions 
disparaged than our tastes.” 

My own opinion, and you have permission 
to disparage it if you wish, is that good taste 
is completely unreliable. It’s true that many 
wonderful things derive from an awareness 
of good taste. But it is equally true that al- 
most every abomination perpetrated on the 
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human race, every silliness, every idiocy was 
also wearing the colors of good taste. Bound 
feet, tubular chairs, white lipstick, whale- 
bone corsets, the proper pinkie position when 
slurping tea . . . a triple-jillion of human non- 
think activities bear the stamp of approval of 
good taste. Good taste is no more than an 
awareness of past performances perpetrated 
in the name of good taste, or in bad taste that 
later became accepted as good taste. Good 
taste smacks of conformity. And yet, as you 
very well know, almost all of us are leaping 
about our bailiwick most of our lives biting 
off each other’s thumbs in defense of our own 
concept of what good taste is. 


The pink Matisse used in so many of his 
early paintings was the same pink the peas- 
ants used to paint their hovels. This color was 
considered vulgar, inartistic and in bad taste. 
After Matisse’s work became accepted, this 
same pink became good taste . . . the best 
taste. Previous good taste in color became the 
new bad taste. This should, at least, lead us 
to suspect that good taste can be a trifle un- 
reliable—even sneaky. To be aware of what 
is considered in good taste and use it for your 
own purposes can be a good thing. To let 
good taste dictate what you draw can stifle 
creative activity. 

To be completely seduced by good taste is 
destructive—a deadly eclecticism like having 
your head screwed on backward. Nothing 
that is truly new can come of a continuous 
hewing to the line of something as ephemeral 
and basically negative as good taste. 

Good taste can prove a useful tool to work 
with. Use it. But don’t let it use you! You are 
in a position to put your own stamp on what 
will be considered the good taste of tomorrow. 

If you permit, what is considered to be good 
taste by the standards of this moment in time, 
to completely control what you create, every- 
thing you produce will be born stagnant. If 
you create your own good taste you will be- 
come the standard which others must meas- 
ure up to. 

What with the population explosion and 
the bulk availability of such huge masses of 
people, there is room today for a multiplicity 
of tastes. A continuous process is occurring 
whereby the most sophisticated taste at the 
top of the cultural heap simmers down and 
raises the level of taste at the bottom. And 
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the bottom, in turn, lowers the taste at the 
top—and gives it a lot more guts in the proc- 
ess. Also, there are minority tastes that 
sometimes influence both the top and the 
bottom and sometimes have no influence at 
all. I had hoped to prove a point here by 
mentioning that there is a record company 
that specializes in poultry recordings but it 
doesn’t quite seem to prove my point. I guess 
it really doesn’t even fit in. 

Mark Twain once warned this country, 
“You are eating too much mental sugar—it 
will bring on Bright’s disease of the intel- 
lect!” Good taste is partially a blind accept- 
ance of what has been done in the past that 
some self-appointed minority deems worthy. 
But mental sugar is also a major ingredient 
of good taste. 

There has always been almost total accept- 
ance of what is considered good taste. But 
good taste at best is simply a sauce—it isn’t 
rare roast beef. Good taste seldom has any 
soul on it. Good taste never really sets the 
show on fire. 

Q. I am the editor of a newspaper and 
would like to have your opinion of a syndi- 
cated comic idea. 

A. I am a cartoonist and would like to ask 
your opinion about an idea J have for syn- 
dication. You should be able to judge your 
idea much better than I. You buy this type 
of material for your paper. Look at your idea 
and ask yourself if you would care to buy 
such a piece of merchandise. But look with 
an objective eye. Newspapers are offered an 
infinite variety of features by the syndicates. 
What you are offering must be something 
your fellow editors like well enough to kick 
out a feature they are now using. As you very 
well know, newspapers have been pretty 
cramped for space for several generations. 
Comics are printed smaller and smaller as 
the years go by. Remember how large the 
strips used to be printed when you were a 
boy? You could even see them with the 
naked eye, without the aid of a microscope. 
Space has been tight now for an awfully long 
time. Editors often pay for a feature which 
for lack of space appears only half of the time 
in print. As I’ve already said, you know all 
this much better than I do. If I were an edi- 
tor of a newspaper, I could probably be of a 
lot more help to you. 
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Miscellanea 


This column has stated 4 dozen times that 
you should always enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. This does not mean that 
you should paper clip the stamps to the en- 
velope—editors are not paid to eat a pound 
of glue a day. This does not mean you should 
paste a stamp at the head of the letter with 
an arrow pointing at it with the word 
s-t-a-m-p written as explanation. This doesn’t 
mean an international reply coupon. It 
means a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
That is my most important message to the 
universe—always enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. If you don’t have a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, don’t at- 
tempt to communicate until you do. If you 
must communicate anyway—don’t. If you 
still must, then enclose a self-addressed en- 
velope without the stamp. An editor has 2 or 
3 desk drawers filled with assorted stationery: 
yellow sheets, translucent sheets, 31 letters 
that demand immediate answers, crumpled 
sheets of useless carbon paper, manuscripts 
under advisement, a clipping from his bosses’ 
college newspaper, proof sheets, Al Steen’s 
correct address, not-made-readys of his mag- 
azine dating back to 1934 (but not consec- 
utively), material that was dropped from a 
previous issue, and must go into a current 
issue before the accounting department 
jumps down his throat, uncrumpled, useful 
sheets of carbon paper, 7 postcards from 
people asking for free sample copies of the 
magazine, an orderly outline of 63 different 
procedures he must go through in order to 
simplify his work. What he does not have in 
his drawer is an envelope that will fit your 
material. That’s fate. He can stroll down to 
the 14th floor and see if the supply room is 
open ... it never is... the boy in charge is 
always out to lunch or closed for inventory 
or helping Mr. Citron’s secretary sharpen her 
typewriter eraser. It is completely impossible 
for an editor to find an envelope that will fit 
your submissions. He can waste as much as 
ten thousand dollars of the bosses’ time try- 
ing to find something even similar but to 
absolutely no avail. It has been common and 
accepted practice for the past 25 years to 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
So get on the stick and the side of the angels 
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. always enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Selah and thirty. 


Late Cartoon News 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Cartoon editor: Gordon Greer. 
Has four dozen plus cartoons a year. Pay $75 to 
$125 per. The $125 is paid for the cartoon that 
appears on the “Man Next Door” page. Use 
mostly family cartoons and an occasional cartoon 
that ties in with a feature article currently appear- 
ing. You can never be sure what subjects will be 
featured, but you can be sure that they will be 
subjects geared to interest the readership of a 
magazine devoted to better homes and gardens. 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston 
15, Mass. Cartoon editor: Herbert E. Thorson. 
Pay $12 apiece for the forty plus cartoons they buy 
every month. Family, generals, kids and some 
intellectual material bought. 


The McNaught Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Cartoon editor: Priscilla Bradley. 
Pay $25 for a cartoon. Finish must be drawn 
square—no wash or benday. Buy 8 to 10 originals 
per months. 


Male, Men, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
Cartoon editor: Bruce J. Friedman. Pay $15 
apiece for cartoons. Use about a dozen in each 
issue. Slant to the titles. 


Lion Magazine, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Editor: John Read Karel. Pay $15 for a car- 
toon. Use less than 6 per month. Buy generals 
and cartoons to interest businessmen. Skip sex 
gags and cliche pictures. 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 1709 Farnam 
St., Omaha 2, Nebr. Editor: Leland A. Larson. 
Pay $8 for a cartoon. Use 2 or 3 per month. Buy 
generals, family, sports in season and outdoor life. 


Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Editor: Janice Johnson. Pay $10 for a car- 
toon. Use 2 or 3 per month about electricity in 
industry. 


TV Guide, Radnor, Pa. Editor: Merrill Panitt. 
Pay $50 for a cartoon. Many different editions of 
this magazine are printed in order to conform with 
TV programming in different areas. Your work 
might be used in one section of the country but 
not another. Use very few cartoons. All must use 
TV or allied subject matter. 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. Tenth St., Minneapolis 3, 
Minn. Editor: Mark Parker. Pay $10 for cartoons. 
Use 10 to 20 per month. Cartoons to entertain the 
GP of today and tomorrow. 


Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New York 13, 
N.Y. Editor: Robert E. O'Neill. Pay $10 for a 
cartoon. Use half dozen plus per month. Local: 
in the grocery store. Characters: customers, em- 
ployees. Props: shopping carts, groceries, shelves. 






























YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
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NO READING FEE 
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ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-JU 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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By Frank Dickson 





OCTOBER ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. Car Washing and Rain. Do very many 
persons joke about approaching rain when 
they have their automobiles washed? Reports 
from operators of local service stations. 
Humorous incidents. Do quite a few motor- 
ists follow the weather forecasts in having 
their cars “laundered” ? 


2. Selection of Books for the Local Library. 
The method used for the purchase of juvenile 
and adult books. Slant: Maintaining the 
reputation of the library through high stand- 
ards. Why some books are not chosen. Aver- 
age number of books purchased monthly; 
annual budget for books. Do numerous pa- 
trons make recommendations? 


3. A Veteran Horse Show Judge of Your 
State. Slant: How the high popularity of 
horse shows demonstrates that while the 
automobile killed the horse-and-buggy era 
the horse still occupies a throne. Estimate of 
the number of shows in which the judge has 
taken part; number of miles he travels yearly 
to serve. The most memorable occasions, in 
his opinion. Points about judging a show. 
Is the subject a raiser of horses himself, and 
does he make it a point to ride a horse daily? 


4. Birds and the Local Cemetery. How 
birds play havoc with grass seed. What kinds 
of birds prove the worst nuisances? Roosting 
in the trees. Attempts to get rid of the un- 
welcomed visitors. 


5. Timber! Sawmill workers of your 
county who must remain alert for the falling- 
tree danger. Precautions taken by the work- 
ers; mishaps. Largest trees cut down in the 
county; the equipment. The most valuable 
species of trees in the county; various uses to 
which the timber is applied. Any feminine 
helpers? 
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6. Rattlesnake Meat. Is the old fad of eat- 
ing rattlesnake steak going stronger than ever 
in your section? Sources of the meat; a visit 
to a rattlesnake “ranch.” Number of ways in 
which the meat can be prepared. Is rattle- 
snake meat found in local stores? How about 
other extraordinary foods, as grasshoppers, 
ants, and snails? 


7. The Costume Department of a College 
in Your Section Noted for Its Plays. The 
seamstress and how she designs and produces 
the costumes. Making the clothes authentic; 
the periods represented. Lending the cos- 
tumes to other colleges. 


8. Transportation of Corpses. Use of trains 
and even airplanes. Problems encountered by 
local undertakers. Mixups in schedules; 
rushing hearses to distant cities in emer- 
gencies. 


9. Fire Prevention Day. Fire inspectors in 
your city. How often are buildings inspected? 
The leading faults; having owners make 
buildings safe; condemnation of structures. 
Discussion of fire escapes. Slant: The prog- 
ress in making the public conscious of the 
importance of fighting fires before they start. 


10. Wives of Well-Known Authors in Your 
State. Do any of them follow a writing ca- 
reer? How wives give assistance to their hus- 
bands, as in research and typing; plotting 
advice. Favorite foods and hobbies of the 
authors; how the wives share in their recrea- 
tion. Best working hours. Books dedicated to 
the wives. 


11. An Interview With the Matron in the 
Women’s Division of the Local or County 
Jail. Slant: The part she has played in a 
large number of the prisoners “turning over 
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a new leaf.” Her philosophy in dealing with 
the inmates. Letters she has received from 
former prisoners who wish to thank her for 
her guidance. What the matron likes most 
about her job. 


12. Columbus Day. The explorer’s famous 
ship, “Santa Maria”—approximately 90 feet 
in length and manned by a crew of only 39 
men—in comparison with the vessels of the 
Atomic Age. Highlights of the voyage to the 
New World that required 32 weeks. 


13. A Noted Square Dancing Team of 
Your Section. Longest distances to make 
appearances — against difficulties in many 
instances. Carrying on in spite of sickness. 
The attire; the most popular square dancing 
tunes; stage and television performances. 
The present popularity of square dancing in 
your section. 


14. The Dean of Surgeons at the State 
Sanatorium. Treatment and surgery of 
pulmonary tuberculosis; progress within the 
past few years; increase or decline in the 
number of patients. Counties with the most 
patients. Improvements at the sanatorium. 


15. What Local Beggars Sell. Do pencils 
rank as the Number One article? The ped- 
dling of needles and pins. Do most contrib- 
utors refrain from accepting the product? 


16. Kiddie Lands as Business Boosters. 
Slant: How stores have mixed business and 
pleasure for customers with children. Riding 
contraptions that claim the most attention; 
use of animals, as monkeys and elephants. 
Staging of small circuses; presenting movies. 


17. Inmates of the State Penitentiary as 
Journalists. The most prolific of the au- 
thors; sales to newspapers and magazines. 
Slant: Authorship as a release for the talents 
and expression of prisoners despite confine- 
ment. Study of the craft of writing; books on 
the subject in the prison library. The peni- 
tentiary paper and its editors and members 
of the staff; types of stories appearing in the 
publication ; the printing. Do any of the pris- 
oners long to write a novel, perhaps with a 
prison locale? Poetry writers! (See page 6.) 


18. A Veteran Pharmacist at a Local 
Hospital. The size of the pharmacy; latest 


“CONFESS 
for CASH" 


The inside story on writing for the lucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 


from: PILOT, 42 West 33 St., New York 1, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-71 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





*20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like 


PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 
shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 











Free to WRITERS . 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tel how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. WD 760 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.$.,N.Y.16 





PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name 


Address Rave anieriteahe 
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drugs. Recollections of the subject’s pharma- 
ceutical career. 


19. Occupations or Professions of the May- 
ors in Your Section. Are most of these offi- 
cials lawyers? How the mayors entered their 
occupations; training; climbing the ladder of 
success. Changing professions at middle age. 
Mayors’ advice to young people trying to 
decide about a career. 


20. Painting Wives of Your City. Well- 
known women who wield the painter’s brush 
with remarkable results. The matter of color 
schemes. Do any wives of professional paint- 
ers paint? 


21. A Dentist or a Doctor of Your Section 
Who Employs Hypnotism in His Practice. 
An insight into hypnotherapy and the results 
so far. What percentage of the patients can 
be hypnotized? Advantages of the practice; 
average length of “sleep.” Which make bet- 
ter subjects, men or women? 


22. The Largest Water Reservoir in Your 
State. The dam and the cost of its con- 





struction. Supplying water to a city and puri- 
fying it. Slant: How ample water supplies 
serve as a giant magnet to industries. Total 
capacity of the reservoir. Months of greatest 
water consumption. 


23. Are “No Trespassing” Signs Effective? 
Do many users of the signs in your county 
register complaints with officers? Property 
owners who find it difficult to keep out hunt- 
ers and fishermen. Dangerous places that 
bear “‘No trespassing” signs. 


24. Introduction of the Phosphorus Match. 
Anniversary angle: This type of match was 
patented by Alonzo Dwight Phillips on this 
day in 1836. How he produced the matches 
by hand at Springfield, Mass., and on his 
sales trips in a wagon sold them from house 
to house. Invention of the safety match by 
Gustave E. Pasch, a Swedish chemist, in 1844. 


25. An Interview With the Chairman of 
the Aeronautics Commission of Your State. 
How the commission fosters air commerce 
within the state; supervision over aviation 
activities and facilities; the rules and regu- 





Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

|] Do you read extensively? 

Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 

and have an active curiosity about the 

world around you? 

[_] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 

[-] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Qualify 
Money-Earning 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East (2th Street ° 


as a Potential 
Article Writer? 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea’’ man? : 

[] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 
Areas-of Interest or Specialization 


Presently employed as a . “3 
W-70 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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lations regarding the licensing of airplanes, 
pilots and students. The flying career of the 
chairman. 


26. The Oldest City in Your State. Es- 
tablishment of the place and pioneer settlers ; 
Indian troubles; surviving trials and tribu- 
lations. Mayors with the longest periods of 
service. The oldest stores. The city’s main 
claims to fame today. The most elaborate 
observances of anniversaries of the founding. 


27. A Day With the Owner of the Carnival 
Serving the Fair in Your County. The worst 
headaches of heading a carnival. Slant: The 
secrets of putting together an aggregation 
that amounts to a “city” and transporting it 
week after week. Eliminating shady charac- 
ters. The newest in rides and shows on the 
midway. 


28. An Interview with the Alumnae Sec- 
retary of a Local College. Keeping the rec- 
ords of graduates in perfect order; recording 
deaths. Corresponding with alumnae abroad ; 
graduates who journey thousands of miles to 
revisit the college. Number of graduates since 
the founding of the institution. 


29. Scenes in Your City and County 
Painted by Local Artists. Are facades and 
steeples of churches favorite subjects? Land- 
scape preferences. Out-of-state artists who 
have been attracted to the places. Prizes won 
by the paintings. 


30. Accidents That Befall Blind Persons of 
Your County. Which are the most com- 
mon? The danger of fire in the home; falls 
that have been serious. Braving all kinds of 
weather. Do most sightless persons have pets, 
especially dogs? Warnings by animals. Slant: 
How blind people must lead everybody else 
in being safety conscious. 


31. Halloween. Superstitions held by the 
oldest residents of your county. Black cats 
and horseshoes! Ghost stories by the old- 
timers. Reminiscences about haunted houses. 





Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 2? 


Your book can be published, promoted, dis- 
tributed by a successful, reliable company noted 
for prompt, personal service. All subjects invited 
: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated. ey > e book- 
let, ‘‘To the Author in Search of a lisher”’. 
Packed with practical, proven ideas on getting 
published. Write to: 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 

Dept. AA-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., L. A. 28 








A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 











SHORT CUT TO SALES 


A comprehensive, practical course with criticism and marketing aid, only $39.00. With fee submit sample of work. (Modest 
fee due to sincere interest in new writers). Come a-marking, sell, sell, sell. 


ADELE S. BAILEY (Author, agent, teacher) 


39 OCEAN STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one. month listing, $36.00 for 
three months, and $66 for six months. 











CALIFORNIA 


MARY L. FERRELL 

P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 
539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

corREcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 


RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
corrEcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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CONNECTICUT 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per thousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


GEORGIA 
DONNA L. McGINTY 


Room 701, 41 Exchange Place, S.E., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


ILLINOIS 


MRS. J. T. PINCKARD 
6904 Roosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Ill. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


TONI BERNABEI 
Dalzell, Illinois. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words;Poetry Ic per 
line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 











MISSOURI 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: lc per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words. Minimum, $1.00 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


EULA C. WOLFE 

610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouri. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW MEXICO 


SOUTHWESTERN TYPING and 
EDITING SERVICE 

4636 Crest Ave., S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
RATES: 20c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW YORK 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


VERMONT 
MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; Plays, TV, 
Radio Scriptes, 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 min. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





It is standard practice to include return 
postage when sending manuscripts. 
Return postage must be sufficient to cover 
the additional typed manuscript (about 
three times the initial postage). Manu- 
scripts may now be sent at the Educa- 
tional Material postal rate which is nine 
cents for the first pound and five cents 
for each additional pound or fraction. } 
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Trade Journal Markets (Continued from page 38) 


doctors, good design of lens surfacing and assembly 
facilities, good cost accounting or inventory con- 
trol, or what? And what is it they do in these 
classifications that is better than the way other 
dispensers do them? 

“We use pictures that are important to illustrate 
points made in the story. We like check-lists, 
tables, and charts. We pay 3-312 cents per word, 
$7.50 per acceptable picture. 

“A word of caution: The writer should be sure 
he is talking about dispensing opticians, not op- 
tometrists. Optometrists examine eyes and fit 
glasses. Dispensing opticians are purely commer- 
cial firms that make and fit glasses, but do not 
examine eyes.” 


Fence Industry, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. R. Kaner, Ass’t Editor, writes: ““We are seek- 
ing articles from free-lance writers and reporters, 
including sharp photographs where possible, con- 
cerning fence erectors, fence manufacturers and 
fence material suppliers. These articles may be: 
on the job stories; problems encountered and his- 
tory cases of old-time fence erectors; personality 
stories about top executives in the steel business 
who manufacture fences; on the spot articles, and 
pictures from steel firms on how they prodarce 
fence products. Length may run to 2000 words 
(prefer 1000), and payment is 3c per word on 
acceptance ; $5.00 for photographs (5x7 or 8x10), 
$3.00 for smaller if acceptable. If material needs 
rewriting, the payment is 2c a word. Articles of 
news value covering any phase of this industry will 
also be given consideration.” 


Fibre and Fabric, 80 Commonwealth Ave., W. 
Concord, Mass. Vincent A. Paradis, Editor. 
Another highly specialized book—this for textile 
production and management executives in the cot- 
ton-wool-worsted-synthetic industry. Needed most 
are practical solutions to production problems in 
the card, spin, dye, finish, and weave rooms of 
textile manufacturers. Often these are done in first 
person accounts of “how I did it.” Also general 
articles covering processing techniques used in 
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these departments. Word lengths—1500-3000 
words. Pay is lc a word and cartoons of the in- 
dustry are also bought at $5 each. 


Firemen Magazine, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass. Paul R. Lyons, Associate Editor. This 
monthly is distributed only to the members of the 
National Fire Protection Association (present cir- 
culation, 25,000), who are municipal and indus- 
trial fire department personnel. “Currently over- 
stocked, we use factual stories concerning munici- 
pal fire departments and industrial fire brigades, 
such as information on their training programs 
and the type of fire-fighting apparatus used. Infor- 
mation on the equipment must be thorough and 
include the manufacturer’s name, type and size 
of connections, pump capacity, hose loads, etc. We 
are also interested in photographs of fireground 
action, and we pay $3 for each photo on accept- 
ance. Payment for stories usually runs about 2c a 
word or $25 per page, including photos. We some- 
times use cartoons pertaining to fire department 
functions, but particular attention must be given 
to proper sketching of uniforms and equipment. 
Cartoon rate is $5. Send query.” 


The Gift and Art Buyer, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Walter A. Kleinschrod, Editor. 
Uses feature articles dealing with gift and decora- 
tive accessory retailers: their problems and how 
they solve them; how they promote, display, and 
sell various categories of merchandise. General 
articles can include how-to ideas on inventory, dis- 
play, customer relations, advertising, and all 
phases of gift store operation. Ideas should be 
specific, clear, adaptable to individual situation. 
Occasionally runs personal opinion articles from 
gift retailers on matters of current industry con- 
cern. Payment averages $50 for pieces of 1500 
words or more—can go to $75. Accepts stories in 
the 750-1500 word range, too. Most important of 
all is good terse writing. Can be sprightly and en- 
tertaining, but should be clear, informative, and 
penetrating beneath generalized surface observa- 
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tions of a store and its operation. Edith Conner, 
Department Editor, wants fillers of 100 to 200 
words, although no pay is offered for these. Also 
can use news columns made up of short items from 
various areas, or about specific merchandise such 
as dinnerware, greeting cards, etc. Buys pix that 
are submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, or 
with captions only. Must be sharp, evenly lighted, 
well composed. Payment for those accepted is $5 
to $10 each. All payment is made upon acceptance 
of the material, and reports are within a week to 
a month. 


Giftwares and Homes Fashions, 111 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Rita Johnson, Editor. Interested 
in merchandising stories originating in gift and 
decorated accessory stores and departments. Word 
count: 300 for featurettes, 800 for features. Query 
first for instructiones for preparing material. Pho- 
tographs may be submitted as illustrations with a 
script, or sent with captions only. 8x10 glossies are 
preferred of windows and in-store displays. Pay- 
ment for pix is $5 for each one accepted. All pay- 
ment is made upon publication. Manuscripts are 
acknowledged immediately. 


Glass Digest, 130 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Oscar S. Glasberg, Editor. ““Merchandising Maga- 
zine of the Flat Glass, Metal, and Allied Indus- 
tries.” Covers the distribution phase of these 
industries, not the manufacturing. Readership in- 
cludes jobbers, dealers, contractors, fabricators, 
importers, etc. Seeks “‘meaty”’ case histories of job- 
ber and dealer activities, particularly with refer- 


‘ence to contracting work for storefronts, curtain- 


wall erections, etc. Also, articles on topnotch deal- 
ers who handle specialty lines (storm windows and 
doors, jalousies, glass doors, bath enclosures, medi- 
cine cabinets, paint, screens, plastic-glass panels, 
windows, metal awnings, hardware, etc.). Pays 2c 
per word on features, $1.50-$2 for photos, and 50c 
for clippings. 


Grade Teacher Magazine, Leroy Ave., Darien, 
Conn. Issued ten times a year; 60c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Miss Toni Taylor, Editor. Accepted ma- 
terial must be of interest to elementary school 
teachers and administrators, and also school 
librarians. Wanted ideas are on classroom-tested 
units and methods of teaching; teaching hints to 
facilitate learning; plays, stories, things to make, 
choral readings. Articles should not run over 1500 
words. Payment is Ic a word, with $1 paid for 
each accepted good glossy print accompanying the 
script, on publication. 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. Milton Albin, Editor. This trade book 
covers the hardware retailer in the 11 Western 
States, and wants any article that will help him 
run a better business. “At present, the big problem 
in hardware retailing is to increase the percentage 
of profit,” says Albin. “We are looking for such 
articles that will show how a hardware retailer 
has done this. We are also interested in simplified 
systems of stock control, buying, etc. We prefer to 





DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 ee na 
success in shaping stories and books f 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 


Note: The story of your own life might ghost 
into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


5460 Keats St., Los Angeles 32, Cal. 











SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical com sing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over YE. Ox of C4 soon alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECO of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER (Send hg 4 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOu PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Week says you should, and so do we! nd 
for our free fonder’ outlining a low cost oP a A 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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be queried by writers as we try to keep our stories 
equalized geographically and many times we are 
overloading in a certain territory.’ Photo-caption 
stories are used here frequently, as are featurettes 
(200 to 400 words with one photo or a newspaper 
advertisement), picture stories (200 words with 
five photos, and feature stories), (700 to 1,000 
words with 2 or more photos). Rates are $5 for 
photocaption story, 2c per word for text and $3 
per photo in other features. Payable upon publica- 
tion. Cartoons: $5 each. Payable upon acceptance. 


Highway Magazine, 703 Curtis St., Middletown, 
Ohio. Craig W. Tyler, Editor. A publication of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., for the 
transportation industry including engineers, con- 
tractors, and administrators. Illustrated articles, 
500 to 1000 words on highway, railroad, or other 
transportation projects—preferably stories which 
concern actual construction projects. Wide geo- 
graphical distribution desired, primarily in U.S. 
historical and general interest articles regarding 
same field also required. Typical recent features: 
“The Electronic Highway” (highways of the fu- 
ture electronically controlled) ; “Isle Royal—Gets 
New Marina” (Armco products provide new dock 
at this national park); “The Yellowstones Roll 
Again” (use of steam locomotives in 1959 to help 
in record iron ore shipments); “Problems of a 
County Engineer” (a regular feature explaining 
localized problems), Pays 5c per word including 
illustrations. Also buys individual black-and-white 
photographs for centerspread and other uses— 
primarily scenic—at $7.50 to $15.00 each. 


Hobart Arc Welding News, Hobart Square, Troy, 
Ohio. R. G. Swisher, Editor. This 20-page roto- 
gravure bimonthly goes to 150,000 customers and 
dealers of Hobart Arc Welding equipment. Will 
look at anything—single photos, picture stories, 
articles on arc welding. Payment varies. 


Industrial Editor, 7071 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Al Preiss, publisher. For every 
industry in the U.S. there’s a magazine to tell you 
about it. This magazine shows the editors of those 
magazines how to tell you about it. This magazine 
is circulated to the staff of company publications 
and contains interviews with authorities in the 
various phases of magazine publication and stories 
of interesting house organ editors. Average length: 
1500 words. The articles wanted most are briefs 
on how editors solved specific problems. Buys pho- 
togrophs, cartoons, verse on the subject. Pays 4c 
per word for articles and verse, $10 for cartoons, 
$5 per photo. 


Jobber Times, 71 E. Foothill Blvd., P.O. Box 916, 
Arcadia, Calif. Associate Editor Jan Meichel 
writes: “JoBBER Times, written for wholesalers 
and their salesmen handling hardware, house- 
wares, garden supplies and outdoor-living products, 
is in the market for articles up to 1500 words, 
photo stories and photos-and-captions about suc- 
cessful efforts of these wholesalers throughout the 
country. We are interested in their specific efforts 
to improve sales, profits, or customer acceptance. 
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“Rates are 3c per word; $5 per photo; photo- 
and-caption, $7.50 to $15; all on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Merchandising, 566 Seventh Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. Managing Editor Norman Keifetz 
writes, “‘We are now buying some articles, from 
trade paper pros only, and paying about $50. 

“Our magazine goes to retailers of juvenile furni- 
ture and wheel goods including cribs, carriages, 
playpens, high chairs, etc. This includes juvenile 
furniture specialty stores and juvenile furniture 
departments of department stores. We are not in- 
terested in children’s apparel stores. 

“Articles take the format of illustrated inter- 
views with successful retailers in our field, in 
which they discuss and detail a single idea, method 
or policy that has brought better results for their 
store—a promotion idea, store improvement plan, 
operating method, policy on store hours, etc. 
About 800-1000 words plus a few good illustrative 
action photos are all we need. 

‘We'll buy from pros only and on a query basis— 
no speculation, please. 

“We'll not buy from the following areas where 
our coverage is more than adequate—Boston, New 
York, Chicago, California, Miami, Denver.” 


Maine Coast Fisherman, Camden, Maine. Issued 
monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. Russell W. 
Brace, Editor. This magazine, published in tabloid 
format, is edited for commercial fishing and boat- 
building personnel, and will occasionally consider 
sport fishing and recreational boating material. 
Uses a combination of news releases and features. 
Major field of coverage is Maryland to Newfound- 
land, but will run features from other parts of the 
country if applicable. Circulates all 48 states and 
24 foreign countries. Minimum pay is 20c per 
column inch. Does not want fillers. Buys pictures 
submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, if 
suitable, or with captions only. Preferable size is 
8x10, although size is not stressed. Minimum pay- 
ment per picture is $4.00, and subjects must be 
commercial fishing, boatbuilding, sport fishing, 
recreational boating, Atlantic Seaboard. All pay- 
ment is made upon publication, and reports re- 
quire two weeks. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $4.00 per year. Lt. 
Col. T. N. Greene, Editor. Uses professional mili- 
tary articles on new equipment, tactics, etc., geo- 
politics. Length should not be over 5,000 words. 
Pays 3c to 6c per word, on acceptance, and $5.00 
for each accompanying photograph accepted. Re- 
ports within two months. 


The Marion Groundhog, Marion, Ohio. N. Keith 
Betler, Editor. A publication for the mines, quar- 
ries and contractors using Marion Power Shovel 
Company machines. Wants articles of 500 to 3000 
words showing how Marion equipment is used on 
a job. Also uses success stories of customers, and 
humor about power shovels. Pays 6c per word; 
$7.50 for cartoons. Top pay on photos is $10 each 
and will buy singles if accompanied by information 
on job the power shovel is doing. 
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The Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., Edi- 
tor. Uses articles of not more than 2000 words pre- 
senting new features in hospital operations. Also 
fillers up to 500 words on developments in hospi- 
tals. Pays up to 5c a word. Buys photographs as 
illustrations or with captions only, but must have 
hospital application. Payment is up to $10 each. 
All payment is made after publication, and re- 
ports are in two weeks. 


N.A.R.D. Journal, Suite 2000, 205 W. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Issued semi-monthly; 25c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Peter J. Sletterdahl, Editor. 
Uses success stories about independent retail drug- 
gists; novel methods used in the promotion of 
business; community contributions of individual 
independent retail druggists. Payment varies with 
quality of article—up to $100. Maximum length 
is 1000. No fillers. Pix must pertain to independent 
retail druggists—pays $5, and up. All payments 
are made upon acceptance, and reports within 
thirty days. 


The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, 
Va. Wilson W. Carnes, Editor. Farm boys, 14 to 
21, read this magazine. Regularly publish articles 
about members of the Future Farmers of America. 
Up-to-date agriculture, sports, and fiction. Suc- 
cess-type stories of FFA members should tell how 
they became established in farming. Occasionally 
run articles of former FFA members in other fields. 
We need practical, how-to information which will 
help our readers get started in farming and make 
more money at it. Our articles range up to 1000 
words; fiction 2000. We pay about 2% cents a 
word; $5.00 for an 8x10 black and white photo; 
and $50.00 for a 4x5 color transparency. Cartoons 
are $5.00 each. 


National Jeweler, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. Editor Morton R. Sarett writes: “I am look- 
ing for fresh approaches to appliance merchandis- 
ing in jewelry stores, promotions of quality watches 
that are ingenious, china and glass merchandising, 
how independent can compete against chains, etc. 
etc.” 


Navy Times, 2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Issued wekly; 20c per copy; $7.50 per year. 
John Slinkman, Editor. Buys practically no out- 
side material, but might be interested in an occa- 
sional human interest story on some interesting 
former Sea Service man who is doing some unique 
job or activity since release from service. Rate 
would depend on value of story. Buys photographs 
submitted with the script, and pays after accept- 
ance. Reports as soon as possible. 


Nursing Outlook, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Mildred Gaynor, Editor. Uses articles from 
authorities on the subject of nursing as it applies 
to educators, administrators in hospitals, public 


(Continued on page 74) 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 

Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 

TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
0 ae " 

rere 7.50 

|S ea ee 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 2 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed 
by a successful, reliable company noted for geommpt, per- 





sonal service. All Subjects Invited .. . fiction, non- 
fiction. poetry. etc. 

Write for our free. illustrated. 40-pare booklet. 
‘*To the Author in Search of a Publisher'’. Packed with 
practical. proven ideas this free booklet shows you. step- 
by-step how your manuscript can be transformed into a 
beautiful completed volume. Write to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. AA-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., L. A. 28 











New, Easy Way to Write 


POPULAR SONGS 


Not just the words, but the music too. Love 
Songs, Westerns, Country Ballads, all kinds 
of popular songs. My new invention, the 
COMPOSAGRAPH, has you setting your 
own words to your own tunes the very first 
time you try! No musical training or know- 

ge necessary! Ialsotell you exactly where 
many professional song writers get their 
ideas, how they write their words and music, 
how and where they submit their songs to 
TV, Radio and Music Publishers, how they 
got started and how you can start, too. right 
where you live! Writing songs in popular 
form with my COM AGRAPH is ever 
so much simpler and easier! It can be loads 
of FUN and possibly very PROFITABLE, 
too! Just send me your name and address, 
and I will send you complete details about 
my wonderful new COMPOSAGRAPH 
Method absolutely FREE, by return mail. 
Write Herb Moral, COMPOSAGRAPH, 
Dept. 1707, Darien, Connecticut. 
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PERSONALS 


Through the “personals’’ department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WrITER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for Septem- 
ber must reach us by July 1. 














LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, Califor 


LOVE OR ACTION story a outlines with surprise 
endings. Three for $1. Elvet Bloomfield, El- 
wood, Kan. 


MAGAZINE DIRECTORY lis listing over 5100 different 
business, Vocational and Diversion Publications. 
Over 200 ey ey San arranged. 
Pocket size poses ¢ $2.50 prepeia. seo 
Late copy of The evil’s Dictionary oRregnie 
Business Sooieny Company, Box 3065- aly 
City, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
aid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Tl. 


400-Year CALENDAR—All 4 dates including Easter, 
1758-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisana. 


PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial ial Masters, ardiner, N. Y. 


CREATIVE IDEAS, Nine A Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 











FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


25 each 9x12; 9% 
Excess refunded. 
ernando, Miss. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, 


SECRET Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, Box 
830, Alhambra 11, California. 


MAKE REAL MONEY! M My 
Grommets? tell how. 25c brings Ansa 
Details ndel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Leuisians. 


mens MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
Gippin s worth $25.00. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
olumbus 5, Ohio. 


NEW, rie , Plastic, Sypewuee Carbon, 
1.50. of 100. Speci fy: copies desired, size. 
Supply Division, 540 20th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL CO} COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
— humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 

dene, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 





Three Manuals on 
sis and 
orida. 








FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! faendpoek 
of eae $1. a Booklet on ay $1.00 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed ond 
illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
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Bound to be Read (Cont'd from pg. 41) 





nothing in this book is based on actual fact. 
“It is all fiction. Coincidences occurring to 
the reader exist only in his mind, not in 
mine.” In spite of this statement, Cheney 
Gorson seems more than faintly reminiscent 
of the Lord Byron school of romantic poets, 
whose most recent representative was Dylan 
Thomas. The poetry quoted has the lusti- 
ness of a contemporary Walt Whitman or 
Vachel Lindsay. Cheney Gorson appears to 
be a composite of the poetic geniuses who 
have left an impact on all who knew them. 
They create their own legend. Their effect is 
far reaching, for years to come, on the people 
who knew them, loved them, or hated them. 

Sichel has not written his novel from the 
viewpoint of his poetic genius. The novel 
is narrated by Paul Ratisbon a writer of 
slick stories and novels. He met Gorson when 
he was fifteen and Gorson thirteen at a 
summer resort hotel in Vermont. From that 
point the lives of the two are bound together. 
Through the interest and influence of Ratis- 
bon the genius finally receives recognition. 
The experiences of both men with agents, 
publishers and editors are described with 
something of an acid touch. 

Pierre Sichel knows the New England back- 
ground. He grew up in Connecticut, served 
in World War Two and now makes his home 
in Connecticut. His first novel Such As We 
was a choice of the fiction book club. Later, 
he wrote The Jersey Lily a fictionalized bi- 





WORD WISDOM FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 10c. 


Profits from Family Histories, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Ala. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR W! WRITERS. Reasonable. 


Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 





WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Ha: whan Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers in —_ Write for 
free catalog of helpful neokes s, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, = 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 





CONFIDENTIAL WORLDWIDE Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South Darling- 
ton, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


USED COURSES AND ra ig og oy BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, 4 








FOR MANY WAYS to cash in on art rag! — 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, O 
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ography of Lily Langtry. In this new novel 
the canvas is large. The minor characters 
drawn in relation to their Vermont back- 
ground are excellent. Cheney Gorson himself 
is a product of his special Vermont back- 
ground. “The reviewers were uniformly 
ecstatic. They might cavil at his use of coup- 
lets, his lapses into doggerel, his wretched 
imagery, his obscure meaning—but his rugged 
and true eloquent verse, free and fresh and 
true, made up for everything. He was a font 

of originality from Vermont, a singer with a 
song for every one, a lyric whirlwind, a 
geyser of inspiration.” 

“There were verses on chopping wood, 
hauling a loaded dray in winter, using a ma- 
nure spreader, shoeing horses, making maple 
sugar, sowing, plowing and haying—every- 
thing was close to the soil. Knowing Cheney 
so well, having suffered with him through 
the background of almost every poem it was 
ironic that his poetry was concerned with 
things he did so ineptly.” 

After the death of the poet, the people 
who knew him well began to fit the pieces 
together. His wife Valencia supplied the 
missing pieces of the personality puzzle. 

The narration flows smoothly. There are 
many threads to the plot but on the whole 
the writer handles them expertly. 

The super abundance of bedroom and 
bathroom detail may prove irritating to some 
readers. But that’s the usual pattern of the 
contemporary sophisticated novel. 


—Florence Hoffmaster. 





REMAIL SERVICE 25c, Victor Swanson, Sabins- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


EDITORS RECOMMEND our specially designed 
9x12 and 10x13 ‘‘Protect-O-Script” envelopes for 
aes manuscripts flat. Special offer. 24 for $1.00 
poctee d. 100 for $4.00 pees. TASKER SUP- 

LIES, Box 3131, Alexandria, Virginia. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid. 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
California. 


GET MONEY FOR NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Free 
details. Write: Whitted-70E, 2815 Nicholson, Dal- 
las 24, Texas. 


I RECEIVE SEVERAL CHECKS every week for 
features and news. For particulars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


DOLLARS FROM NEWSPAPER REWRITES. Send 
stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 


PRESS CARD—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for arn f free-lance writer, photographer. 
Obtain offici courtesies. Auto stickers and 
money-making information included. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner 1, N. Y. 











BARGAIN HUNTING? Order Writer’s Mail Mart 
Catalog and keep a warehouse of writers’ supplies 
and services at your fingertips. Hundreds of items 
at discount prices. Over 50 pages, with actual sam- 
ples, illustrations, etc. $1.00 (refundable). Crea- 
a Features, Potomac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, 

irginia. 


SPARE-TIME COMMUNITY BOOKSELLERS, out- 
side New York City. Earn good commissions— 
without investment. Countrywide, 129 Bella Vista 
St., Tuckahoe, New York. 


WRITERS: SAVE TIME—MONEY—EFFORT. Sim- 
ones 4 Story, Article, Research. 40-page copyrighted 
ooklet: ‘‘How to Obtain Birth, Death, Divorce, 
Marriage Records in Any State’’ gives latest 
EXACT information. Only $1.00. Vi-Tistics, Box 
3142, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CHARACTERS REAL 
PEOPLE. How To Write Detective Stories. How 
To Put Suspense In Your Writing. 75c each; 
two, $1.40; all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LETTERS REMAILED lic. Receiving, Forwarding 
$2. per month. Research in world’s largest 
libraries. Capital views. Rublee, 1536 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CURRENT CONTEST INFO. and Entry-Needs Bar- 
gains: 10c stamps or coin and SAE. Hansen, 28 
High Lake, West Chicago, Illinois. 


LE CONSPIRATEUR c’est tres utile. Translation: 
THE PLOTTER is pretty handy to have around. 
See our ad on page 45. Creative Features, Potomac 
P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 


NO WRITER’S CLUB IN YOUR AREA? Then in- 
vestigate Doug Couden’s ‘Original’? WCC! Six 
months’ trial — a $1.00. Includes Writer’s 
Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2815 Chippewa. St., St. Louis 18, Missouri. 














POEMS NEEDED for forthcoming anthology. New 
writers welcome. No one, much prestige, 
publicity. Send poems. Young Publications, Dry- 
den, Virginia. 


TRYING CONFESSIONS? Send 8c (stamps) for sam- 

le copy of ‘‘The Confessional Record,’’ official pub- 

Soanton of: Confession Creations, Palmer Lake, 
Colorado. 


WRITER’S RETREAT: Semi-modern cottages. $25 
month. Write Perce Rider, Adair, Oklahoma. 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES, and 100 Ideas 
For Them. How To Make Your Writing Beautiful, 
Vivid. How To Start Stories. 75c each; two, $1.40; 
all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, 
New York. 


CANARY ISLANDS—WRITER’S PARADISE! $1.50 
daily buys everything. Personal airmail replies to 
your queries just $2 (check). Clark’s, D. J. Man- 
rique 19, Barrio Uruguay, Santa Cruz, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS located without obligation. 
Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mark, Box 68F, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS may be the Key to your 
future! Subscribe to America’s leading mail order 
magazine today. Sample issue, 25c. Creative Fea- 
pe at ag Potomac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
$4741W, Los Angeles 34. 














IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Big, illustrated Instruction Folio su 
plies full details with sample cartoons and sample 
advertisers’ contract. (Not a cerrespondence 
course.) Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





LETTERS REMAILED, Chicago, [llinois, 25c. 
Souvenirs sent, $1.00. Schaffel, 1519 Fargo. 
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Through My Glass Brightly 


(Continued from page 19) 





than merely applying the seat of one’s trou- 
sers to the seat of the desk chair. A dramatist 
must search within himself for the truth, so 
that his interpretation of whatever he is at- 
tempting to say in dramatic terms has a 
veracity which immediately is discernible to 
an audience. He must be prepared for 
months, sometimes a year or two, of hard 
labor on a single play. He must be alerted to 
the personal idiosyncrasies of agents who will 
not handle a play for Broadway unless they 
feel it is “right” according to their own speci- 
fications. He must be obliged to face the long 
and arduous procedure of attracting a pro- 
ducer, director and star to his script. He must 
become reconciled to the suggestions for re- 
visions which seem to arrive with alarming 
alacrity from anyone even remotely con- 
nected with a production. He also must have 
strength and judgment to review these sug- 
gestions and weigh them in his own artistic 
balance. 

At this point, it might be pertinent to recall 
several problems which were solved to the 
satisfaction of myself, my directors and 
publishers. 

For example, in Through A Glass, Darkly, 
I created an amusing and flamboyant char- 
acter in Aunt Rosalie. Originally, I brought 
her in purely for comedy interest; but this 
was not sufficient reason to justify her pres- 
ence in the play. I did not employ her in any 
plot involvement and thus she seemed extra- 
neous and superficial. Her scene seemed to 
impede the progress of the play. I analyzed 
the scene, speech by speech, until I gradually 
became aware of the fact that Rosalie was 
as unessential as a fifth wheel. The theatre 
has little patience with superfluities and 
Rosalie, in the original draft, was just that. 
When I finally realized why the scene bogged 
down as it did and destroyed the cumulative 
power of the play, I went back to work. I 
involved Rosalie in a major plot crisis, which 
I might add was in conformity with her 
open-heartedness, and thereby gave her an 
essential position in the drama. Instead of 
just going along for the ride as a free-wheel- 
ing passenger, Rosalie now became instru- 
mental in igniting her brother’s hatred for 
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his neighbor. The published and produced 
scene now reads this way: 


ROSALIE: (To her sister-in-law) Clara, 
do me a favor—this package... 

CLARA: (Curiously) What’s in it? 
ROSALIE: Some remnants—I brought 
home from the shop. I promised your neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Lawson, last time I saw her; she 
was on the porch, making a patchwork quilt. 
AARON: (Rosalie’s brother) Mrs. Lawson? 
(Angrily) Her you promised? 

ROSALIE: If you’ll be so kind, Clara, next 
time you'll see her—with my compliments. 
AARON: (Rising) Gimme, I'll take it. . . 
ROSALIE: (Turning) You, Aaron? (Obe- 
diently, she hands the package to Aaron. He 
rips it open.) Do you have to open it? 
CLARA: Aaron, it’s not your business. 
AARON: (Violently) Mr. Lawson we 





...- About the Author 





The author of 27 published plays, Stanley 
Richards offers his experiences to WD readers 
to demonstrate that each step in a career must 
serve as a lesson; experience still remains the 
greatest teacher of playwriting. His plays have 
been produced in book form by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Samuel French, Beacon Press, Ban- 
ner Play Bureau, Inc., Clarke, Irwin & Com- 
pany Limited, and Eldridge Publishing Co. 
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should give yet! Better rip it into a million 
pieces! (He extracts a penknife from his 
pocket and slashes the remnants). 
ROSALIE: (Shouting) Aaron, what’re you 
doing? 

CLARA: A real maniac! 

ROSALIE: I promised her—Aaron! (Whin- 
ing, as she picks up the slashed pieces from 
the floor) Look—look what you did—after 
I promised her, Aaron. 

AARON: And J didn’t get promises when I 
came to this country? Freedom, prosperity? 
Promises by the dozen? 

ROSALIE: (As though mourning a loved 
one) What happened, Aaron? What pos- 
sessed you? 

CLARA: (To Rosalie) Was a little argu- 
ment with Mr. Lawson. 

ROSALIE: An argument? And for this, you 
gotta display a temper. 

AARON: (Turning on her) No! Better he 
should kill me first! 

CLARA: Please, Aaron, do you have to go 
into a song and dance? 

ROSALIE: (A tiny pause) Mr. Lawson? 
I’m surprised. He looks like such a pleasant 
man. (As an afterthought) And so attractive. 
AARON: You don’t have to live next door 
to a Jewhater, so to you he looks pleasant! 
ROSALIE: (Stuffing the remnants into her 
purse, pensively) It just goes to show you... 


It does not require any particular analysis 
nor deep probing now to see that Rosalie is 
heavily involved in this dramatic scene and, 
because of it, in the entire body of the play. 

In Tunnel of Love, I was faced with a 
woman who flitted back and forth in time, 
covering a span of 23 years. This posed a 
difficult problem for staging the play and I 
finally simplified the situation by dividing 
the character into two: the younger Florrie 
and the middle-aged Fiorrie. Though the 
character remains basically the same person, 
the two age levels now are represented on 
stage by two actresses and the effect in pro- 
duction has been both intriguing and suc- 
cessful. Without this device, I doubt whether 
the play would have had as many produc- 
tions as it continues to have throughout the 
world. 

My work in the writing profession has given 
me approximately 25 published and pro- 
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duced plays, several hundred magazine pieces 
on various phases of the theatre (a dramatist 
needs to refuel occasionally and in my own 
case the refueling is done by the magazine 
pieces I write), a book, and almost seven 
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years of New York theatre criticisms for a 
national magazine. 

On the morning of December 11, 1959, my 
telephone rang. The Department of State 
sought my reply. Would I go to Chile and 
lecture on the American theatre? A week of 
reflecting and introspection settled the ques- 
tion. I would go. I felt now that I was sig- 
nally prepared for this responsible assign- 
ment; my own career, with its ups and 
downs, was representative of just about 
everyone else’s career in the American the- 
atre. We have no permanent or lasting suc- 
cess, none of us: playwrights, directors, 
actors, composers, choreographers or pro- 
ducers. Each piece of work is an entity, and 
we must begin that climb up the ladder again 
with each individual project. 





Trade Journ’! M’kts (Cont'd from pg. 69 





health nursing, schools and industries. Average 
length is 2000 words. Pays $20 per page. Few un- 
solicited manuscripts are accepted. Uses fillers of 
various lengths—50 to 450 words usually—which 
are excerpts of articles published in other maga- 
zines, excerpts of speeches released through regu- 
lar news channels. No payment for these unless 
they are solicited. Only occasionally buys pix. 
When authors’ photographs are used with an 
article they are included in pay rate for the article. 
All payment is upon publication, and reports are 
within two weeks. 


Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. Walter S. Lennartson, Editor. A monthly 
for retailers of office supplies, business machines, 
office furniture and office equipment. Wants fea- 
ture articles, 800 to 3000 words, that help the 
dealer make more money through improvement of 
his selling technique; show how dealers are im- 
proving their stores and doing a better promotion 
job. Not just facts, but an angle is important. Ex- 
ample: stationery store dealer realizing that the 
kids of today are the customers of tomorrow, gives 
free Cokes to youngsters and encourages them to 
come into store. Also uses straight news material 
with or without photos. Several special issues each 
year. Pays $25 per printed page including pix on 
features, and 60c per column inch plus $4 per 
photos on news material. Pays for feature on ac- 
ceptance; news articles on publication. Prefers 
query. Special writers’ guide on their requirements 
available on request. 


Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan, Jackson, 
Mich. M. L. Green, Editor. Readers of this book 
are either (1) photographic retail stores or (2) 
photo finishing plants. Dealers want to know how 
to merchandise their various products such as 
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movie cameras, exposure meters, etc. ; the finishers 
want to know how to solve production bottlenecks, 
train employees, lay out their plant. “We prefer 
that free-lancers send us the name of dealers or 
finishers about whom they intend to do stories and 
some idea of how they plan to slant the article. We 
pay minimum of 2¥2c per word and $5 per photo. 
Our one page articles average 750 words and one 
pic. Two page stories run 1500 words with 3 to 
6 pix. We also publish cartoons about humorous 
incidents having to do with camera shops and 
photo finishing plants and pay $5 for these.” 


Paper Trade Journal, 49 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. John W. Evans, Editor. Wants news and 
feature articles about pulp and paper mills and 
their personnel, as well as paper (bags, envelopes, 
etc.) and paperboard (boxes, etc.) converting op- 
erations. Likes to receive major features describing 
new plants or changes in operations, but person 
writing must be familiar with the industry. Buys 
any size pix for illustrations. Reports are made 
within a week and payment is upon acceptance. 


Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Issued monthly ; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. Ted 
Erickson, Managing Editor. Wants toy merchan- 
dising ‘success stories” up to 2000 words, with up 
to four pictures. Query first. Payment varies ac- 
cording to quality of article and illustrations, Im- 
mediate need is for 100- to 300-word shorts, with 
or without one picture, on sales promotion at re- 
tail level. Payment is upon publication, and re- 
ports require two weeks. 


Popular Boating, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Wm. Taylor McKeown, Editor. Uses features 
from 1500 to 2000 words in length, but these are 
assigned to name writers in the field of pleasure 
boating. Excellent writing is essential. Pieces are 
occasionally purchased from outlines. Top rates 
are paid. Occasionally buys short, how-to photo 
features. Payment for these varies. Present photo- 
graphic need is for outstanding color transparen- 
cies of power and sail boats. All payment is made 
upon acceptance. Reports require two weeks. 


Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkamack ‘Rd., Ora- 
dell, N. J. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Ernest F. Trotter, Editor. Uses stories 
dealing with management aspects of printing 
plants—methods of operation, production tech- 
niques, production control systems, marketing 
ideas, plant layouts. Preferred length is from 1500 
to 2000 words. Payment is 70c per column inch for 
text, including headings and space occupied by 
photographs. Likes news material of plant expan- 
sion, mergers, changes in position of top execu- 
tives, deaths of owners of printing plants, installa- 
tions of special equipment, and short items cover- 
ing angles mentioned above. Standard rate of pay- 
ment is 70c per column inch. Uses no fillers of a 
general nature, but accepts short items relating to 
the topics outlined above. Photographs may be 


submitted with a manuscript, or with captions 
only. Glossy prints, 8x10 in size, are preferred, 
although 4x5’s can be used. Pays $3 for photo- 
graphs, plus space occupied by photographs taken 
by author. Portrait shots and general pickups of 
photographs or material for photographs, from 
company, $1 plus space occupied by cut. News 
photographs with caption only (no article) $5 
with no additional for space occupied by photo. 
Payment is made upon publication and reports are 
sent within a month. 


Public Works, 200 S. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 
E. B. Rodie, Managing Editor. A technical publi- 
cation for public works engineers—city, county, 
state and consulting. Uses articles on design, con- 
struction, maintenance and administration of all 
phases of public works engineering. Pays 3¥%c a 
word for acceptable material. Prefers inquiry first. 


Poultry Tribune, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 50c per 
year. Milton R. Dunk, Editor. Uses articles of in- 
terest to egg producers, including production prac- 
tices and marketing. Length should be between 
1000 and 2000 words, and payment is $65 each. 
Likes 8x10 black-and-white glossy photographs 
submitted with an article, or sent with captions 
only. Payment for these is $10 to $15 per picture. 
All payment is made upon acceptance, and re- 
ports are sent immediately. 


Progressive Architecture, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly. Thomas H. 
Creighton, Editor. Uses detailed technical articles 
on the use of materials, methods of construction 
and techniques in architectural design and build- 
ing construction, from 1000 to 2000 words in 
length. Payment is negotiated on acceptance of 
article outline. Burton H. Holmes is Technical 
Editor. Does not use fillers. Almost no photographs 
are accepted except those assigned by the editors. 
Jan C. Rowan is Feature Editor. All payment is 
upon publication, and reports are made within 
two weeks. 


Restaurant Management, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; Tom Endicott, 
Editor. Wants operational “how to” material as 
well as idea material, between 1500 and 2500 
words. Illustrative photographs desired. Material 
should be of prime interest to managers and top 
executives of medium to top volume restaurants. 
A query is suggested before submitting. Payment 
is 3 cents a word, $5.00 per picture on publication. 
Manual for correspondence is available upon re- 
quest. 


Rock Products, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
George C. Lindsay, Editorial Director. Uses fea- 
ture articles of about 1500 words or less, written 
clearly and concisely, on any subject that will be 
of use and interest to producers and affiliates in 
the non-metallic-minerals mining industry. Inter- 
ested mainly in illustrated articles covering broad 
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industry problems in cement, crushed stone, sand 
and gravel, lime, gypsum and lightweight aggre- 
gates industries. Articles must be slanted to in- 
dustries served. 


Sea and Pacific Motor Boat, 3501 Eagle Rock 
Blvd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. Dale Budlong, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. Needs 
California and Baja California small boat or power 
boat cruise stories, reports on unusual trips to good 
boating areas, and technical “how-to” articles. All 
material must be well illustrated by 8x10 black- 
and-white glossies. No color. Articles may run from 
3500 to 5000 words, and must have a West Coast 
Boating slant. No “Our First Boat’ material. Pays 
50c a column inch and $3.50 a photo on all fea- 
tures. Top quality photos bring $5.00. Desires pen 
and ink maps or charts in conjunction with some 
stories. 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, 
Ill. Franklin E. Doan, Editor. A magazine for the 
owners, managers and salesmen in retail furniture 
stores. Show how to advertise, promote, sell and 
merchandise furniture. Buys 1000 word articles 
and a few cartoons. Articles bring $15 to $30 with 
$2.50 to $5 each for accompanying photos. Car- 
toons: $5 each. 


Shoe Service Magazine, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Glenn Johnson, Editor. A magazine for 
shoe repair shop owners and their employees. Uses 
success stories of outstanding shop owners pointing 
up the angles others can use to build up their busi- 
nesses. Also articles on sales techniques, social se- 
curity information, etc. Articles average 1500 
words for which pay is $10. Also buys photos at 
$2.50 each and cartoons at $4.00. Query first. 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66, Mo. Issued monthly; $1.50 per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Hugo G. Autz, Editor. Uses 
news of sporting goods dealers and their merchan- 
dising experiences and techniques. Usually likes 
one or two photos for illustration. Pays a minimum 
of 1c per word, and $3 and up for photos. No fill- 
ers. Buys good outdoor hunting, fishing, skiing, 
boating and other outdoor photos. 


Tile and Till, 740 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. J. W. Lansdowne, Editor. A publication of 
the Eli Lilly Company for retail druggists and 
hospital pharmacists. Interested in pharmaceutical 
subjects which have national interest, for which 
they pay 3c to 4c per word. Also buys photographs 
either singly or in connection with specific stories. 


The Timberman, 731 S. W. Oak St., Portland 5, 
Ore. Issued monthly ; 50c per copy ; $4.00 per year. 
Albert Arnst, Editor. Nearly all material is staff- 
written, but occasionally by-lined articles by au- 
thorities in their technical field are used. Free- 
lance material purchased should be tightly written, 
with full mechanical details on logging, log haul- 
ing, tree farming, forestry land management, etc. 
Length should be between 1000 and 1500 words. 
Pictures are a requirement with every manuscript. 
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Payment per article is from $15 to about $35, with 
pix. Does not purchase fillers. Pictures sent in with 
captions only must relate to mechanical operations. 
Is particularly interested in short picture and cap- 
tion items on safety devices used in logging and on 
labor-saving gadgets used in all forms of logging 
and forestry work. Pay for these is $5 per item, for 
one pic. Payment is made upon acceptance, and 
reports are sent within a week after receipt. 


Toys & Novelties, 111 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per 
year, Cy Bernstein, Editor. Uses material of inter- 
est to wholesalers, retailers of toys in all types of 
outlets. Wants queries first, and will then forward 
specific instructions to the writer. Pays $25 per 
published page, within 60 days of acceptance. 
Likes photographs submitted as illustrations with 
a manuscript. These may be from contact size to 
8x10, black-and-white. Reports in ten days. 


U.S. Fur Rancher, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Bruce W. Smith, Editorial Direc- 
tor. This magazine for mink farmers is in the mar- 
ket for 1000 to 1500 word articles on mink-ranch 
operations based on interviews with the manager. 
Also buys an occasional personality profile on mink 
farmers. Pays $15 and up for articles. Buys photo- 
graphs singly or with articles. Pays $7 for singles; 
pays for photographs in articles in article fee. 


Vend, the Magazine of Automatic Merchandising, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. G. R. 
Schreiber, Editor. Uses case histories describing 
the use of vending machines—particularly in in- 
dustrial plants, institutions, hospitals, colleges, uni- 
versities, etc. Management method stories and 
how-to-do-it stories of outstanding automatic mer- 
chandising companies. Most feature stories run 
between 1000 and 2000 words. Payment is 2c and 
up. Writers should query before submitting feature 
stories. Uses fillers if they concern some unusual 
aspect or idea of automatic merchandising. Occa- 
sionally humorous material is .purchased, but it 
must be aimed at this market. Same rate of pay as 
feature, but with a $10 minimum. Buys 5x7 or 
8x10 glossy prints submitted with article, or sent 
in with captions. All payment is upon acceptance, 
and reports are made within one week. 


Volume Feeding Management, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1 per copy; 
$10 per year. Jack A. Ghene, Editor. Wants 
methods and stories on purchasing, menu planning 
and preparation, food service, sanitation and main- 
tenance, furnishings and decor, as pertain to res- 
taurants, hotels, school and college food service, 
caterers, contract feeders, clubs, hospitals, em- 
ployee feeders, etc. Is especially interested in how- 
to stories with picture sequences. Payment is made 
upon acceptance of the material, and reports are 
sent within thirty days. 


Wood Working, 222 E. Willow Ave., Wheaton, III. 
E. McDaniel, Editor. The publication also likes 
case histories of companies in the field like its 
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article on the Curtis New Londoner Door Com- 
pany, which described and pictured the complete 
manufacturing process. Pay for articles averages 
2'’%ec per word, photographs bring $2.50 and car- 
toons $5 each. 


Advertising and Marketing 


Direct Mail Advertising, 224 Seventh St., Garden 
City, N. Y. Henry R. Hoke, Jr., Publisher. A 
monthly magazine featuring articles on the use of 
direct mail for advertising, sales and promotion. 
This includes industrial advertising, retai] mail 
advertising, fund raising, circulation efforts, mail 
order selling, and publicity and public relations. 
Stories must be written with authority and provide 
detailed information for the professional reader. 
Details as to results, costs and production data 
must be included. Photos not necessary unless de- 
manded by the story. Mailing pieces used in cam- 
paigns must be included. Length: 800-1500 words. 
Rates: 2c a word upon acceptance. $5.00 for 
photographs used. Report within two weeks. 


Sponsor Magazine, 40 E. 49th St., New York, 
N.Y. Issued weekly; 40c per copy; $8.00 per year. 
John E. McMillin, Editor. Wants radio and/or 
television articles covering advertising aspects; 
articles of interest to radio-TV advertisers; inter- 
esting or unusual radio-TV commercials. No re- 
strictions on style. Payment is by agreement. Wants 
humorous fillers pertaining to any aspect of radio 
and/or TV. Payment by agreement here too, and 
Bill Miksch is Department Editor. All payment on 
publication, and reports are made within a month. 


Continued in August WriTER’s DiGEsT. 





How Sharp the Editor’s Pencil 
(Cont’d from pg. 30) 





turn a writer’s story over to a different writer 
for revision? Alas, I’m afraid it usually is. 
Unless the original writer is a real long-time 
professional, with years of experience be- 
hind her, it is al] but impossible for her to be 
objective enough about her work to accept 
and carry out the quite extensive revisions 
we generally ask for. This isn’t just a theory 
of mine—all too often, I’ve tested it out, and 
found myself forced to publish a story that 
somehow or other, in the process of revision 
by its original writer, has lost its freshness 
and power. 

Well—the case-history of “Don’t Pity Me— 
Love Me!” has been a long one, and I can 
only hope you’ve stayed with me all the way. 
But it does have a happy ending. Our read- 
ers gave it a top rating in the September, 
1959 Mopern RoMANCEs. 





Across the Desk = (Cont’d from pg. 10) 





fresh and original material. We do not ad- 
here to any cut and dried requirement since 
ours is primarily an experimental workshop 
in which we produce plays the other media 
may shun. The length of material submitted 
to us should be divided into two or three 
acts and fit into a 55-minute time slot. We 
are not interested in adaptations of well 
known works. What we are looking for are 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 











GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








CARTOONISTS 


We can use several experienced modern car- 
toonists for greeting card work. 
Send 5 or 6 samples and resume of experi- 
ence to— 

MARK ELLISON—FAIRFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
2732 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 47, Illinois 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
Ss. 


screen and TV fields. Free DET AIL. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











Looking for 


PUBLISHER ? 


Your book can be published, promoted, dis- 
tributed by a successful, reliable company noted 
for de = personal service. All subjects invited 

fiction, non-fiction, poctry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated. 1O-page, book- 





let, ‘To the Author in Search of a Publisher” 
Packed with practical, proven ideas on getting 
published. Write to: 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. AA-1, 120 W. 31 St., oes Vert ¢ 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., L. A. 28 
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gee BOOK PRINTING 


awen aus 60 RIC 
DILEM ~ ver $0 





[Al new economical “gang run’ 
~ method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


- s | ADAMS PRINTERS 
xovies | 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. ] 


| pot! 


WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 












































NOVELS Ghosted 


Repected? Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise 
Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an expert 
before you send it to the publisher. He demands a skillfully 
written and nicely edited manuscript. 83.00 per four com- 
pleted pages typed on bond. Terms, as convenie 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write A pric 


Nearly seventeen vears In doctoring common “poe od na autho ors 
2t me do it for you—-to be sure it's rig 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SONGWRITERS !!!! 
. . . . 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 

For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 






















WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently A Edun publications. Not a 

ow’’ but a course. Personal criticism 
included. Send rt. yA particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Bex 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 























Looking for 
PUBLISHER 2? 


Your book can be published, promoted, dis- 

tributed by a successful, reliable company noted 

for prompt, personal service. All subjects invited 
fiction, non-fiction, poctry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated. 40-page book- 
let, “‘To the Author in Search of a Publisher’’. 
Packed with practical, proven ideas on getting 
published. Write to: 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. AA-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
in California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., L. A. 28 


























original and unusual dramas—or even off- 
beat types of productions. 

One of the major faults we found in scripts 
submitted to us during the past year was that 
many of them were over written. Too many 
new writers ignore the importance of telling 
their stories simply. Good writing is obvious. 
It doesn’t have to be underscored by the 
insertion of purple passages. 

“Of equal importance as good writing is 

good taste. Writers submitting material to us 
must keep in mind that television is basically 
a family medium of entertainment. Since it 
xoes directly into the home, it has to conform 
to many varying standards. Under no cir- 
cumstances must there be anything that is 
deliberately offensive. 
We have discovered that one of the most 
common mistakes made by many young 
writers is the undertaking of projects beyond 
their scope. Instead of following the primary 
rule of writing about subjects that are fa- 
miliar to them, they attempt to treat assign- 
ments completely foreign to them. They 
think by reading a few books on a particular 
subject or doing a minimum of research, 
they qualify as authorities. This is a common 
mistake. It’s wiser for a 19-year-old to write 
about the problems of his own age group 
than to tackle something beyond his com- 
prehension. 

“We at the CBS Television Workshop 
would welcome more plays in the experi- 
mental vein. It doesn’t matter if they are 
comedies or dramas. Good writing and new 
ideas are the prime considerations. Before a 
writer sits down to write, he should make 
sure he has something worthwhile to say. 
There may be a story inside of him plaguing 
to be written. There may be a recurring 
theme in his mind that keeps bothering him 
until he sets it down on paper. It may be 
something he wants to say. If he says it in a 
fresh and original manner, we would cer- 
tainly be interested in reading it. If it meets 
our standards, we may produce it. 

“A few weeks ago, addressing representa- 
tives of the Ivy League colleges, I said, ‘The 
worst word in the American college students’ 
vocabulary today is security. What has hap- 
pened to the youthful spirit of adventure 
that has meant so much to America? You 
can always get a job; now is the time to go 
out and live.’ 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


Adventures of a Biographer..... $4.00 
Bowen. F + 
Careers in Religious Journalism.. 2.50 


Wolsele 
hemneters Mahe Your Stecy.... 490 
Elwood 


— NID. 605s <csioneeees 4.50 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
Kearney 
How to Speak and Write 
errr 4.95 
Sus tanenh h 
ree ice Photographer’s 
00 coca 5 x c'shei4' 4.00 
111 .. - for Weiters.......... 3.00 
Practical + of Screen 
NEE Gio Serncidns so ane 4.00 
. erman 
Story of World’s Literature. ... 3.50 
Macy ¢ : 
Successful Technical Writing.... 5.50 
Hicks 
Successful Writers and How 
(| Se eee 4.95 
Farrar 


Torker « of Fiction Writing... 4.00 





The Writer’s Craft se eeaaos 4.95 
Birmin ham 
bay =O ere’s How sae ae 
Waiting and Selling Fillers 
hort Humor........... . 2 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen......... 3.00 
cose er 
Writin Biography........... 2.00 
ieee 
Writing to Sell 3.95 
eredit 


ARTICLE WRITING 
The Feature Writer’s Handbook. . 5.00 


arral 
How to in $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing. . . — 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction ; a 
Hal Borland 
How to Write and Sell 
—— Articles . . > 4.95 


Spare Time Article pling for 
DE gee igeie th Gaaon yea 4.50 


Le 
Write for Trade Journals 3.00 
arrison 


Writing Non-Fiction : 4.00 
Campbell 


JUVENILE WRITING 
bay > 2 - for Young Children. 3.00 


ay Juvenile Fiction. . 3.50 
itney 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O'Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 





oc alaie gieiciglaiey 6450's 3.50 
Burack 
MARKETS 

Editor and Publisher Syndicate 

Section eee” 
Where and How to Sell Your 

_ a POs Rea 1,95 
The Writer’s Handbook........ 5.95 


Writer’s Market (17th edition).. 4.00 
Mathieu and Coffman 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
urack 
How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
Komro 
Technique of the Novel 4.00 
Uzzell 
The Living Novel.............. 4.50 
icks 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.50 
Uzzell 
The Techniques of Fiction 3.50 
oodman 
PLAYWRITING 
Act One ... 5,00 
Hart 
A Life in the Theatre 5.95 
Guthrie 
The Living Theatre. . ; .-. 350 
ice 
Playwright at Work weer SO 
Van Druten 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.50 


Hamilton 
Plots that Sell to 
be J. nd mugen «+ 295 
The Basic a of Fiction 3.95 
Foster-Harris 
tic Situations.......... 3.00 
Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot eee 
Reid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Coblentz 
Com pe, Taapming Dictionary 2.95 
00 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.95 
‘ow to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 


New Rhyming. Di & 
ew Rhyming Dictionary 
= om. Handbook...... 5.00 
on 
First Principles of Verse........ 3.00 
illyer 
Poems in Process 4.50 
Bartlett 
The } armed of Poetry 6.00 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 


POETRY AND VERSE 


The World of Poetry .. 4.50 
Sansom 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Card Verse 2.00 
Barr 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.95 
rmour 
REFERENCE 
The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
Flesch 
A Copyright Guide .. 2.00 
Pilpel @ Goldberg 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
The Elements of Style........... 2.50 
Strunk and E. B. White 
Encyclopedia of English......... 1.50 
e 
Great Heughts of Great 
Americans . 330 
The Law of Literary Property. . . 5.00 
Wittenberg 
ke) | ee 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
“— Braise teen tances ole 1,50 
Preparing the Manuscript....... 2.50 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1,00 
Roget’s Thesaurus 2.39 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Watch Your Language.......... 3.95 
Bernstein 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed..... . 6.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
a Short Story Writing. 4.50 


A Prolenlenal Sronywetiar’s s 


Handbook . 4.50 
Peeples 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short. . soe ae 
woo 
Writing the Confession Story.... 3,00 
ollett 
TV AND RADIO 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
aufman 
How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Settel 
Television Writing.............. 4.00 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
Roberts 
Writing for Television sate . 3.00 
es 
CARTOONING 
ee 3.95 
Priscilla 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
ow to Write Jokes 1.00 
Reznick 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
Taylor 





THESE BOOKs are selected 
by the editors of Wrirer’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Name 
Address 


City 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


Payment of $ enclosed 
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“Drawing attention to the foreign students 
in our universities, I asked, ‘Don’t they seem 
to be a little older than you; a little more 
mature; a little more knowledgeable about 
life? I want to insult you enough to get you 
moving. I think we’ve been too easy on col- 
lege graduates today. It’s too easy to get a 
job and to earn a living. The hard thing is 
to learn and know about the world. That’s 
what I hope some of you will do. Graduate 
from college and then start to learn, or you’ll 
have nothing to say.’ 

“The same advice applies to writers who 
are really serious about their work. We get a 
great many stories from writers but for obvi- 
ous reasons, much of this cannot be used for 
television productions. The writers seem to 
have a meager conception of what writing 
for television entails. Many of them write 
derivative stuff rather original material. It’s 
obvious, they feel the short cut to success can 
be achieved by following the pattern of pro- 
grams already on the air. Nothing is further 
from the truth as far as the CBS Television 
Workshop is concerned. We prefer creative 
writers to those who are primarily interested 
in commercial gains. 


Looking for 


PUBLISHER 2 


Your book can be published, promoted, dis- 
tributed by a successful, reliable company noted 
for prompt, personal servicc. All subjects invited 

fiction, non-fiction, poctry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated 10-page book- 





let, “To the Author in Search of a Publisher”. 
Packed with practical, proven ideas on getting 
published. Write to: 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 

AA-1, 120 W. 31 St., New bay ta 
In Colfferaia: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., . 28 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth S#. New York 19, N. Y. 





























“The chief trouble with the present genera- 
tion of writers is that it’s the dullest one of 
the past 50 years. It’s a generation of the rich 
which has no lacks—which, in truth, hasn’t 
suffered enough to produce writings of merit. 
During the 1930’s the writers, like everyone 
else, felt the pinch of the economic depres- 
sion; their problems were real and vital and 
they wrote about them with feeling and 
understanding. Theirs was a protest against 
conditions in a civilized world that would 
permit the degradation and suffering of the 
human being. They voiced their protest 
through their writings. They had a worth- 
while crusade on which to focus their think- 
ing. 

“In the 1940’s the writers were caught in 
the midst of another world war and found 
ample material at their disposal. The bru- 
talities of the Hitler regime, the problems of 
the soldier, the readjustment of individuals 
to changing conditions—all supplied color- 
ful and exciting background material. The 
result was some powerful writing by many 
new and unknown aspirants. 

“Today’s writers seem largely concerned 
with living in peace and prosperity—with 
emphasis on the latter. Their concentration 
is focused too strongly on physical comforts 
and on their own well being. They want the 
swimming pools, mansions and luxuries of 
movie stars. Living is much too easy tostimu- 
late fresh, original thinking in them. They 
steer clear of experimental writing because 
they know it doesn’t pay well. 

“Stimulating and provocative dramatic 
material is in greater demand today than at 
any other time. To write such material re- 
quires maturity, understanding and cour- 
age. Hardly more than a handful of today’s 
writers possess the temerity to write honestly 
and sincerely. Such writers must be prepared 
to face scathing criticism. They must have 
the courage of their convictions. But these 
are the writers who will succeed. It is writers 
of this ilk that television needs.” 





Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells shert-cherys for $75 to $850 apiece. If you 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on 
Jersey 


have written short-shorts which you = oe should sell 


ROBERT OBER RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 

My famous booklet, 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P 





the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

LL, xy ee STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
‘0 all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 

. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Let’s Find Out If You Can 
Make Real Money Writing 


Stories, Mysteries, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Texas | Sells One Story 
| To Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to 
Post, next to CBS 
radio, then to NBC- 
TV for ‘‘Robert 
Montgomery Presents.’’ Doar 
writes: “After starting with Palmer 
I really learned what a short story 
is. My writing has improved; it’s 
easier, too.’’—J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 





ie New Writer 
Sells to Coronet, 
Reader’s Digest 


‘What can Palmer 
i training give me? I 
| asked myself six 
__j months ago. An- 

swer: Already I’ve 
sold to Coronet, Reader’s Digest, 
Farm Journal, Grit, and The Luth- 
eran. My Palmer instructor has been 
of invaluable help—constructive in 
criticism, yet prompt to comment on 
good work.’’—Mrs. Katharine 
Benion, Milton, Pa. 





Ce 


Student 
Wins $500 
In Competition 


‘*Freedom’s Holy 
Light” won $500 
for me in the com- 
petition held annu- 
ally by the Penn- 
sylvania Freedom League. I am 
now at work expanding this to full 
book length, and am happy to say 
eight publishers are interested in it.” 

-Harold A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 





“T started taking your course about 

six months ago, and during recent 

months I’ve sold six stories to lead- 

ing science fiction magazines,” 

writes Charles E. Fritch, Utica, 
¥. 


The fact that you are reading THe WriTER’s DicEst 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of the 
fact that ovcr more than 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning to write 
for big money is even harder. But if you have the latent ability, 
and if you are prepared to give the Palmer course everything 
you’ve got, then we inay be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will find out if 
you can make it! Paimer training is attested to by thousands of 
our students and graduates as well as endorsed by famous authors 
such a Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 

Earn While Learning at Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving small 
but welcome checks for material that may be turned out quickly, 
once you acquire the proper technique. Then, Palmer training 
is unique and prepares the student for not just one field of 
writing, but for all . . . short stories, mysteries, articles, radio, 
television . . . and you learn at home. 

Adam Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., sold two stories for $255 
before completing the course . . . The first story by H. F. Wen- 
deroth of Atlantic City sold for $240... John Silletto sold a 
short story after Lesson No. 3 of the fiction course. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can help you get into 
the big money. The first step is for you to send for free booklet 
explaining the unique features of our complete instruction for all 
fields of creative writing, and for free typical lesson material show- 
ing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere desire to 
make good money writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, write today . 
don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


ee Accredited: National Home Study Council 


The = 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-70 


—— Hollywood 28, California 


Stories 







Since 1917 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 
FPSSSCHOSSHSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCESS 


Palmer — of Authorship 
& @ J 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-70 
Hollyw 28, California 


@ Plcase mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 
@ how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 








@ Mr. 

@ Mrs. _ 

@ Miss 

> City /~ State___ 5 . 
4 ee ee ee er ae 


@ Please print clearly Veturane: check here TF] 
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